ousing for 
er Majesty the Hen 


. . . SEE PAGE 16 
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Despite all the handicaps of war, many dealers are 
carrying on to serve their customers. Continental 
recognizes its obligation to give dealers every 
practical assistance during the emergency and to 
help them meet new conditions and demands. 


To that end, Continental is making special effort 
to keep in touch with customers, past and prospec- 
tive, even though few goods can now be furnished. 
Much of this task must be borne by a special pro- 
gram of advertising. Continental’s advertising mes- 
sages in farm publications reach nearly every 
farmer in Continental’s trade area. These messages 
stress, first, the necessity of keeping present fences 
and buildings in good repair; second, the friendly 
cooperation of Continental dealers now, and the 
better steel products they will offer after the war. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Plants at Canton, Kokomo, and Indianapolis 
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FLINTKOTE COLD PROCESS ROOFING ...a complete, tested system 








for cold-applied Roof Maintenance and Re-roofing 


Wartime conditions demand conser- 
vation and economy. Roofs must be 
kept in tip-top shape to protect 
buildings and costly... often irre- 
placeable...equipment. Proper roof 
maintenance is a wartime must. 


Thousands. . . literally thousands... 
of “flat” roofs in all parts of the 
country are in immediate need of 
repair or replacement. 


Flintkote Cold Process Roofing pro- 
vides a complete, tested system for 
the cold application of proven mate- 
rials in roof maintenance, re-roofing 
and new built-up roof construction. 


Flintkote Cold Process Materials are 
applied cold! No fuel oil...no heat- 
ing...no fire hazard. Save time and 


labor. 


The weathering surface of a Flint- 
kote Cold Process Roof is Static 
Asphalt... bitumen in its most usable, 


most protective form. It will not slip 
or flow under heat, crack at low 
temperature nor carbonize through 


aging. 


A free booklet for anyone interested 
in “flat” roofs describes repairs, re- 
newal and re-roofing by the exclu- 
sive Flintkote Cold Process . . . and 
gives specifications for 10 to 20 year 
bonded roofs. 


This illustrated booklet tells about 
Cold Process Materials...Static As- 
phalt. Cold Process Felt, Reinforcing 
Fabric, Roof Saturant, Col-Ply Ce- 
ment and Fibrex Cement. For your 
copy, please write The Flintkote 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 


FLINTKOTE 


New York - Atianta - Boston - 


Chicago Heights - 








Detroit - 


COVERS wood, concrete, gypsum and steel 
decks, with or without insulation. 


PROTECTIVE COATING for metal roofs and 
buildings. Prevents rust, saves irreplace- 
able steel. 
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ree Enterprise 
Meets the Test 


MARCH 6, 1943 





It has been more than ten years since the capitalistic system of free en- 
terprise first became the target for the pot-shots of most who sought power 
within the sanctum of our National Government. Since then the system 
has taken a terrific pounding. 


Considering its shortcomings it was natural, and in some respects fair 
that it should be selected as a target. As it had been operating the system 
had permitted the inflation of a Gargantuan bubble of papier-mache finance, 
which when punctured in the Fall of 1929, was responsible for the collapse 
of many a personal fortune with the hardships that such a loss entails, It 
was the cause of a period of years of deprivation and in some cases actual 
suffering for those who felt the sting of unemployment. 


These are the shortcomings which some claim to be inextricably united 
with the system of free enterprise—only through the destruction of the lat- 
ter can the former be avoided, they say as they go about their task of limit- 
ing the freedoms formerly enjoyed by American business men. The theory 
is not sound. The shortcomings are not so much those of the basic system 
as of the twisted use to which men have put the system. Abolish the abuses, 
preserve the fundamentally sound principles, and the product is a basis for 
planning successful post-war American economics. 


It is not our intention to advocate an immediate upheaval by American 
businessmen in an attempt to free themselves of the shackels which have 
been imposed upon them by law and by decree. Many of the present re- 
strictions are wartime necessities, and as such are fully justified. It is rather 
our contention that free enterprise in America must be ready to meet its 
greatest testing period in the months following war's end. First, officialdom 
must be held to its promise to return industry's freedom as soon as it is mili- 
tarily expedient—then free enterprise must prove its capability to meet the 
problems which will be presented by the demobilization of the bulk of the 
United States armed forces. The standard by which it will be measured 
will be its ability to provide jobs for the men who return from the world’s 
battlefronts to their American homes. If it can give these men a chance 
to earn a living, it will survive—if not, it will be replaced. Here are some 
considerations for the preservation of its benefits. A hypothetical example 
will serve to illustrate. 


Bill Jones, recently and honorably discharged from the Army at war's 
end applies to the Smith Mfg. Co. for a job. The Smith company has been 
totally engaged in war production comparatively foreign to its peace-time 
activities. Demand for its war product stands at zero—tools for producing 
consumer articles, having undergone conversion, will not be useful for sev- 
eral months—its peace-time consumer sales structure is completely gone. 
The outlook: a period of profit-less rebuilding starting practically from 
scratch; a possibility of future success and profits. 


Astute Mr. Smith explains this situation to job-applicant Jones; makes 
the following observation. “Jones, we could use your services in the re- 
building of our business, but we simply can’t afford to pay any fancy salaries 
while our income is low—profits only a possibility. Here is what we will 
do. We'll give you a job; pay you enough in cash to feed and house and 
clothe your family. We will also pay you an additional amount for your 
services in capital stock in this company. This will not be newly created 
paper stock but rather a part of the management's own holdings in the 
business. Thus when the day arrives that we begin to make money, you, as 
an employee and stockholder will be among those who benefit.” 


Thus uniting and contributing their possessions—management its capital 
and equipment, the worker his time and his talents, the two can share the 
burden and share the profits of a free enterprise in a truly American manner. 
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Chief background factor to no- 
tice, in and beyond our industry, is 
detailed tightening up of controls. A 
few orders, to be sure, get relaxed; 
but usually they don’t. Expect addi- 
tional rationing. Government is pre- 
paring people for war impacts; pre- 
dict ’43 will be “hardest year.” Take 
this seriously but don’t get jitters. 
We’re still the strongest nation; have 
infinite resources of ingenuity. 


Service commissions in lumber 
sales have been formally prohibited by 
OPA; but only if prices plus com- 
missions exceed ceiling limits. This 
prohibition has been in effect; and 
Supplemental Order 37 merely formal- 
izes it and incorporates it specifically 
into pricing orders. Elimination of 
wholesalers works hardship on small 
retailers; makes it difficult for them 
to get fair share of civilian lumber 
stock. 


Prime hardwood logs, contracted 
for prior to Feb. 1 at prices in excess 
of recently imposed ceilings, may be 
delivered at contract prices until 
April 1. 


White Pine mill prices for North- 
eastern round-edge stock were raised 
$2.50 a thousand; chiefly to stimulate 
production of box and crating stock. 


Private war housing, sales and 
rentals, passed to control of NHA 
and OPA. Under new rules rentals 
and selling prices can be raised by 
these agencies. They also have au- 
thority to permit rental or sale of these 
units, erected through private financ- 
ing, to other than war workers. 


Income per week, rather than in- 
come per hour, will get the call as a 
government policy. At least this is the 
rumor. Idea is that this formula will 
indicate many demands for wage in- 
crease to have little foundation in real 
need. Labor opposes the policy. 


Softwood plywood is becoming 
scarce. Softwood Plywood Industry 
Advisory Committee has suggested to 
the WPB that an investigation be 
made looking to complete control 
through allocation. 


“War Model" is term adopted by 
government agencies dealing with 
price and material controls to de- 
scribe commodities designed to yield 
greatest wartime serviceability, with 


least drain upon manpower, critical 
materials and transportation. Other 
terms, such as “victory model”, 
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MANAGEMENT 
GUIDE POST 


A page of vital infor- 
mation and comment 
digested for busy lum- 
ber and building ma- 
terial executives. 





“utility model”, “simplified model” 
and the like have been used by private 
firms and incorporated into brand 
names. “War model” will be reserved 
for government use to describe com- 
modities outlined above. 


Open-top and flatcar stringency 
is developing, due to more extensive 
use of these railroad cars in hauling 
military goods. Rail-haul for coal has 
been lengthened ; due to increased local 
industrial activity that exceeds capac- 
ity of near-by mines; due also to con- 
versions from oil to coal; due also to 
reduction of former normal movement 
by water. 


Price controls continue to be re- 
sonably effective; and while prices will 
continue to go up, probably at an ac- 
celerated rate, there is no present evi- 
dence of a control breakdown. The 
double effort—farmers and industrial 
labor—to get higher prices for food in 
order to meet increased prices of manu- 
factured goods, to get higher wages to 
pay increased food prices, is having its 
effect. 


Not much prospect immediately of 
limiting freight shipments by means of 
priorities. This will be largely a mat- 
ter of rail equipment; both new equip- 
ment and the wearing qualities of the 
old. If a freight problem develops, it’ll 
probably not come before next fall. 


Take sober statements about food 
seriously. It’s the real McCoy. But 
don’t blow your top over it, and espe- 
cially don’t fall for black markets. It’s 
black-market stuff that’ll cause certain 
areas to go hungry, if they go hungry 
at all. Reasonable gardening, meaning 
practical efforts, is to the good. Deal- 
ers can help their employees in this 


field ; can help also with advice to town 
customers. 


Insulation sales should be made 
now and during the summer. Spring 
and summer are always the best times. 
Mills are producing these materials in 
adequate quantities, and government 
buying is slackening. The government 
is for home insulation to conserve fuel. 


Rubber situation is better. Con- 
sumption is running below estimates, 
and synthetic has come into produc- 
tion. Don’t expect much general re- 
laxing in rules; but at least the pros- 
pect isn’t so gloomy as it was. The 
“double or nothing” attitude of certain 
users gives the government trouble. 
Every encouraging report seems to set 
them off on the idea they can have all 
they want. They can’t. But rules will 
be adjusted as rapidly as supplies per- 
mit, to serve essential uses. 


An amendment to ODT No. 21 es- 
tablishes the power to require the 
transfer of a commercial motor vehicle 
from one carrier to another, when the 
ODT deems it “advisable or necessary 
to the prosecution of the war or to the 
maintenance of essential civilian econ- 
omy or in the public interest.” 


PD-1A applications for priority 
assistance are to be filed, after March 
1, with district WPB offices. After 
March 15 the regional offices will have 
authority to assign preference ratings 
for materials valued at $100 or less. A 
decentralizing effort. After March 8, 
regional offices will have power to au- 
thorize construction under L-41, and 
to assign preference ratings for neces- 
sary scarce materials to building opera- 
tions costing less than $10,000; except 
industrial and certain other listed types 
of construction. 
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Poultry 


RAISING EQUIPMENT 


Build it in Your Yard-- 
Sell it to the Farmer 


RODUCTION FIGURES for 

poultry during the past two years 

have skyrocketed as they have never 
done before in a like period. Record 
after record has been broken. 

One remarkable feature of the in- 
creased production was the fact that 
it was accomplished with relatively few 
additions to existing equipment. The 
obvious conclusion, which is also sup- 
ported by facts compiled by poultry 
experts, is that existing poultry equip- 
ment is operating at just about top 
capacity ; that any further increases in 
poultry production will necessitate the 
construction of new facilities to accom- 
modate the birds. 

The incentive to still further increase 
poultry production is present. Secre- 
tary Wickard has announced as a goal 
for 1943 a 28 percent increase in 
chickens, a 15 percent increase in 
turkeys and an 8 percent increase in 
eggs over the 1942 figures. As the 
shortage of meat and the restrictions 
upon its sale tighten, demand for poul- 
try meat will be further stimulated. 

Consequently egg and poultry prices 
during 1943 are expected to average 
higher than in 1942. Authorities in the 
poultry field expect price ceilings 
which have been placed upon poultry 
products to be revised upward from 
time to time. The incentive for the 
farmer to increase production is pres- 
ent. 

There are two ways in which a 
farmer may increase his poultry pro- 
duction and both of them present an 
opportunity for the lumber dealer. The 
first step to be taken is to drastically 
cut losses. It is not uncommon for an 
average farmer to have a chicken mor- 
tality rate as high as 40 percent. Those 
who take proper care of their poultry 
cut that figure to less than 5 percent. 
No small part of proper care is ade- 
quate draft-free, sanitary housing. 
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Also important in reducing mortality is 
sufficient equipment—sanitary, scien- 
tifically designed feeders which the 
birds cannot contaminate and in which 
they cannot injure themselves, easily 
cleaned nests, sanitary water stands, 
etc. These things the farmer can build 
for himself with a few boards and some 
simple plans furnished by the lumber 
dealer, or the lumber dealer can build 
them in his shop and sell them as com- 
plete units. Drafty and inadequate 
chicken houses can be repaired. 

All manuals on poultry raising stress 
the necessity of avoiding overcrowding 
of chickens. Putting too many chicks 
under the brooder or too many pullets 


> Window Displays That Help to 


INDOW DISPLAY is an important part of many a dealer’s promotion 
Clever windows can be designed around the 
poultry house or poultry equipment theme, and tie-in with the dealer's 
other advertising and direct mail efforts on this subject. The main 
object is to attract attention with a unique feature in the window, and then 
lead that attention to a sales message, also in the window. 


program on any subject. 





FRONT ELEVATION 


alll 




















in the laying house is a short cut to 
failure. An equally fatal form of over- 
crowding is lack of adequate hopper 
and feeding space. Day-old chicks 
need one inch of feeding space per 
chick. When three weeks old they 
need three inches. Chickens that have 
to stand in line and wait turns to eat 
and drink, or get into the nest, are 
not going to be money makers. 

The smallest sized brooding unit for 
economical operation is a 10x12 or a 
12x12 foot brooder house and a 
brooder that will handle 300 to 400 
chickens with free range. There are 


several requirements for a good brooder 


house. It should have only enough 


window ideas which show how to do just this. 


Dyeing Stunt 


One window can be divided into two equal parts; the left half to be occupied 
by a large tray of dyed hen’s eggs. The implication is that these rainbow-hued 
eggs hatch out that way; the right half of the trim containing evidence—a brood 


of live chicks, harmlessly dyed in a variety of tints. 


A variation of this display stunt is to populate the entire window with dyed 
baby chicks. On’ the floor area where the chicks move are the dyed broken 


shells from which the chicks had emerged a short while before. 


The colored chicks will draw attention to the window. 


Here are some 


The sales message, 


on well lettered cards could call attention to the demand and good prices for 
poultry and eggs and advantages of poultry raising. The clincher line should 
urge that the observer come in and get full information about scientifically 
designed poultry equipment, and could be backed up by small scale ——— 
of a couple of pieces of poultry raising equipment offered prefabricated, by 
the dealer. 

To offset any antagonism from well-meaning people—the kind ready to 
pounce on any cruelty to animals and birds—a wise preliminary move 18 to 
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mentary evidence in the window. 
the pores of the chicks. 


cut-out. 





window area to provide for vision. 
This is a heat saver. Floors should be 
smooth and tight enough to eliminate 
drafts and provide for easy cleaning. 
In fact the house should be tight at all 
points, making it easy to heat regard- 
less of outside temperatures. Yet there 
must be fresh air without drafts for 
adequate ventilation. Ample hover 
area should be present—a minimum of 
seven square inches for each chick. 

If the house is mounted on skids it 
can be moved occasionally with little 
trouble. Then if a couple of strips of 
lumber are nailed to the skid runners 
to act as shoes, they can be replaced at 
small cost when worn out and without 


Sell Poultry Equipment 


have a laboratory test made of the dye, and, if favorable, to display the docu- 
Dyes should be chosen which will not close 
Shortly before the chicks occupy the display, dip the 
chicks in the dye, then place them inside a electrically-heated box. 
several checks before removing to have the chicks thoroughly dry. 
there should be no ill effects from exposure to the wet liquid. 


disturbing the bottom framing of the 
house. Cleanliness is of utmost impor- 
tance in successful poultry raising, and 
although the brooder house is tightly 
floored it is well to shift its location 
occasionally to get it away from ground 
which might eventually become infected 
with poultry diseases. 

A 20x40 foot laying house (see page 
18) will handle 200 to 300 layers. (It 
takes just about as much time to handle 
100 layers as it does 200 or 300). 

These are facts which can be used 
by the lumber dealer in selling the idea 
of increased and better housing facili- 
ties and equipment for poultry raising 
to his farmer market. It all adds up 





Make 
That way 


Human Interest Hard to Beat 


The blue ribbon for human interest would easily go to this display. 
background is part of an old rail fence, atop of which perches a lifelike hen 
The window floor is literally buried in hay, at the middle of which 
kneels a little girl doll, in gingham dress and sun bonnet, removing fresh 
eggs from a nest into the folds of her white apron. 


The 


Wartime Nutrition 


“Eggs for Nutrition’ was the brief message spelled out in actual eggs, alter- 


nating white and brown, on the window floor down in front. 
about two feet high. 
with a sign: 


The letters were 


Further back came model brooder and laying houses 


Raise Your Own Eggs and Poultry and Insure a Dependable Supply 


For the Family. 
Another sign suggested: 


Make Your Own Contribution to Wartime Food Production. 
Timeliness was the keynote of this display, even though live chicks were 


absent, 
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to the conclusion that farmers who are 
handling all of the chickens that their 
present poultry houses and equipment 
will accommodate (this includes most 
farmers) must acquire new and en- 
larged facilities if they wish to take 
further and full advantage of the rising 
poultry prices and market. 

Reports from farm sections of the 
country indicate that ready-built farm 
structures and equipment are finding 
ever increasing favor in the eyes of the 
farmer. If he can step into the lumber 
yard and pick out the item he needs, 
and either take it home with him or 
have it delivered within a few days it 
saves him much time and bother. Now 
that he has more money in his pocket 
his time is often worth more to him 
than a few dollars. With crop seasons 
upon him he does not know when he 
would find time to build the items he 
needs himself, and then too most 
farmers dislike the effort of figuring 
out the material needs for these items, 
a job to which they are not well suited 
either by training or inclination. 

This leaves the dealer two possibili- 
ties—either to sell the structures ready- 
built or to sell all of the parts, pre-cut 
and ready for assembly as a package. 
If a dealer is having labor problems 
he will perhaps pick the latter course 
exclusively. He might also offer the 
items each way, naturally giving a price 
advantage to the buyer of the knocked- 
down merchandise. The KD item still 
saves the farmer the trouble of figuring 
the material bill and of making the 
cuts, the action for which he is least 
well equipped. 

Now is the time to start promoting 
items of poultry raising equipment. 
The advantages of starting chickens 
early (February or early March) are 
many, and the farmers want to get pro- 
duction under way if they are going 
in for chicken raising in 1943. 
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PEAR FRAMING 














Plans for this laying house, the 10x12 foot brooder house on the preceding pages, and the range shelter on 
the following page developed or improved by the POULTRY TRIBUNE, Mount Morris, Ill. in accordance 
with the latest accepted scientific poultry raising practice. 


Other complete poultry building plans and material lists are available from the Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Ill. for 15 cents as follows: Bul. 3-B, 
Newest model 24x24 combination roof laying house; Bul. 5-B, Two-story 24x24 laying house; Bul. 7-B, 32x32 Hen battery house; Bul. 8-B, 24x32 
Battery house. 
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RANGE SHELTER. 
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HINES suc: CHICKEN HOUSES 
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PREFABRICATED DESIGN ENDORSED BY A FAMOUS 
BREEDER AS IDEAL FOR CHICAGO TERRITORY 








In response to the many requests for information on chicken 
houses, and the wide interest in chicken raising, Hines has enlisted 
the aid of Mr. Ra: T. Smith of Golf. Illinois—one of the 
nation’s most noted authorities on poultry husbandry. Mr. Smith 
has try breeding a lifetime hobby, and has won interna- 
tional fame with his Superfine White Plymouth Rocks—consistent 
winners at leading poultry shows. 


The poultry house, in the illustration above, is a design endorsed 
and used by Mr. Smith, and it incorporates not only the results of 
his wide experience but also the studies of several leading agri- 
cultural authorities. It provides the best protection for poultry both 
summer and winter, and is correctly designed to take care = the 








f 





all importaat ventilation problem effectively and inexpensively. 


LOW IN FIRST COST—LOW IN UPKEEP 
This chicken house is tonstructed of quality materials by reliable, 
independent contractors at a price which is consistent with its use. 
It is devoid of fancy frills, and is stream-lined to conserve mate- 
rials and labor needed in the war effort, so that those who want to 
increase the nation’s meat and egg supply may do so at a minimum 
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oe ‘ of expense and a maximum of satisfaction. With this house you 
BL | M can raise chickens ee work, as it is easy to keep clean and 
ery > onstructed to exclude vermin. 
= >, nie: “ROYAL SENSATION,” owned Ly 
—= i. You should allow 4 square feet of floor space for every hen, and Mr. Raymond T. Smith of Golf, i'\:- 
r Hines has arranged for several sizes to take care of small and nois, three times grand champion 
medium sized flocks of chickens. The house can be constructed on Plymouth Rock at the 1939. 1940, 1941 
, your own froperty. or you can purchase the house in prefabricated New York Shows—the poultry 
7. sections so that you may put the house together yourself. Favor- show of the nation. Royal tion 
? able financing is available too with up to three years to pay on easy was bred and raised in the same typc 
monthly terms. For further information on sizes, specifications and of chicken house as is illustrated above, 








cost, see your nearest Jlincs yard. 


EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO. 


SEE POULTRY HOUSE MODELS ON DISPLAY 
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Above: Perspective of laying house 

with plans on facing page The above advertisement run by the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. in a number of Chicago newspapers 
drew a surprisingly large response from even city 
dwellers. The response was indicative of a general 
interest of the public in equipment for producing 


their own food 
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When Victory comes the Change brings with it many disruptions. Too rapid 


change could produce chaos. In human nature the un- 
immense productivity for conscious defense against this chaos is a resistance to 


change and a willingness to discount predictions of major 


wartare must be turned social and economic changes. 
to welfare. We will have But change does come when the logic of the mind rises 


above the sentiment for the status quo. Despite sincere 


the technical skill and ca- convictions of people that man could not fly, man does fly 


and that very fact has changed the world beyond even the 


pacity to produce the pri- imaginations of those who worked to make flight possible. 
. . If we have learned anything tangible these past fifty years 
vate housing to which ‘it should be that we should not limit the horizon of our 
ayes . . imaginations. 
the public 1S entitled. Will But flights of the imagination need a taking off point 
. and should take bearings on all known points to establish 
there be devised aq new the course as accurately as possible. 
system of financing these 


homes which will allow 


(BRICATION 


Stereotyped Homes 


-— . Prefabrication is a very simple thing, easily understood 
er the public to buy them? by the American mind, but when it comes to prefabrica- 
—— tion of the house the sentimental defensive mechanism of 
‘arene o the average man shuts his mind to the possibility. He just 

doesn’t want his home to be like every one elses. Yet 
Rete, Sas! even now the American home is such a stereotyped thing 
eee! that the man from Mars could not tell one from the other 
,. any more than an auto mechanic can tell one horse from 
ene e: t another. There are differences, but not in principle. The 

dweller is so used to the whole thing that he sees the 

minor shades of differences, the nuances. To the musi- 
> cian two recordings of the same score by different con- 
— ductors are grossly different. To us ordinary people they 
ream: sound practically identical. 

It is therefore not the fact that the public doesn’t want 
its houses alike that has hindered prefabrication, it is the 
fact that he doesn’t like to get used to a new set of prin- 

‘ ciples, even though they may be better. And better, we 

a are convinced, they are. 

er tal 

-——_—~ Ubiquitous Codfish House 

ca eann This same fact, that it has been difficult for the average 

— man to get used to a change in fundamental conception 

—™ has produced failure in prefabrication since many pre- 

- fabricators, egged on by sentimental senators, have 

spawned houses in the image of the codfish houses, sup- 

_— posedly to please the public, and as a result have pleased 

eg eee no one. 

-_ Differences there will be in the prefabricated house— 

~<a once it is allowed to be itself—differences greater and more 

a distinctive, richer and more satisfying than the differences 

eee now possible in our so-called conventional house which 1s 

aoe a curious mixture of modern prefabrication and medieval 

EER joinery. 

al 

—_—_— Possibilities Are Rich 

Once we are over the hump of public acceptance, which 

cannot be gained by pussyfooting on gable roofs, imagina- 
rs tion can make the possibilities limitless. The public has 
oasis: nothing whatever to lose and it must be made to realize 
samara 6s: that fact. The false sentimentality of living in crinoline 
ements: is to be replaced by the true sentiment of a rich home life 
a enhanced by all of our modern knowledge. 
a The American public will be entitled to this better mode 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF FAMILIES NOT LIVING ON FARMS 


of life when the war is won. Whether or not they can 
have it is dependent upon many factors. 


Only One-Seventh Could Build 

Before the war only one-seventh of the families living 

in cities or towns could have afforded new homes. That 
is, only one-seventh could pay more than $40 a month for 
housing. The custom built method of construction well 

suited these few families. 

War and the depression, fire and obsolescence have cre- 

ated a vast demand for housing. This demand cannot be 
met by methods we have known. Nor does this demand 
require governmental subsidy in its fulfilment if the whole 

conception of housing is changed to suit the needs. 


Vast New Market 
One half of all families living in the towns make enough 
to pay between $20 and $40 a month for housing. These 
are in addition to those who could now afford houses. 
Granted that prefabrication and new conceptions can re- 
duce the cost of a house so that it may be acquired by 
those able to pay from $20 to $40 a month, the matter 
of down payment still has to be solved. Families who are 
renting find it difficult to amass a down payment. 
Our mortgage systems, then, are as antiquated as our 
homes and must be remodelled to go hand in hand with 
the new houses. Without one the other is impossible. 






Prefabricated homes need 
not look alike. 
adapted to a bluffside 


This one is 


Present System Inadequate 
Current attempts by FHA to reduce the equity neces- 
sary in the purchase of a low cost home are but a stretch- 
ing of the present system and may be likened to putting 
a new front door on an old house when the plumbing sys- 
tem is unsanitary. It may be easier to get into the house 
but not so pleasant once you are there. 
There are a number of reasons besides the down pay- 
ment which make our present mortgage system unsuited 
to the economic and social conditions which will prevail 
after the war. The fact that a period of depression, or ill- 
ness, or misfortune can force a family to lose a home, 
along with what equity they have in it, lessens the demand 
for new houses. Since the new houses must have pro- 
duction to gain their advantages this objection to home- 
buying must be eliminated. 





One-seventh of all 
urban families can 
pay more than $40 a 
month for housing 





Families Change 
Another factor demonstrating the unsuitability of the 
present mortgage system to a new conception of housing 
is its rigidity. The incomes of families change from year 
to year, even from month to month. Families grow from 
two people to several, maybe to many, then go back to 
two. The new houses will be flexible. How can a present 
day mortgage conform? 

A mortgage once placed takes no account of the deteri- 
oration of neighborhood. No relief is allowed should the 
value decrease more than by ordinary depreciation. This 

is a hazard that the buyer must suffer, though certainly 

the buyer is ill equipped to forsee changes. Should he risk 
his equity when the mortgagee risks nothing, as by the 
time blight has appeared the mortgage would be paid down 
to such a point that the mortgagee would have little risk 
of losing ? 


One-half of all urban 
families can pay be- 
tween $20 and $40 a 
month for housing. 
This is a new mass 
market that has 
never been touched 





The remainder are 
families who must 






































pay under $20 a 
month for housing. 
Subsidy or slums are 
the alternatives for 
housing these people 
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Clearing House for Mortgages? 
Also, todays middle income families move from two to 
seven times in 25 years. Knowing the chances are in 
favor of a move, maybe several, before the mortgage is 
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paid off most families dismiss the thought of acquiring a 
home. Couldn't a system be devised which would have 
the mortgage move with the family rather than stay on 
the house? 


In this discussion we are assuming that individual home 
ownership by the middle income family is more desirable 
than subsidized or rental group housing. Subsidy costs 
the taxpayer money. It does not give private industry 
much of a look-in, and after all, without private industry 
we haven't much of a country. That incentive called pride 
of ownership is generally lacking in the case of subsi- 
dized housing. The home owner in the middle income 
group works harder, plays harder than the renter. He is 
the substantial citizen. If private industry is an inherent 
part of our economic and social system then private 
property is also part of it. Home ownership is the very 
foundation of that system of private property. 


Financing Is the Starting Point 

Therefore, it seems reasonable that the fountain-head of 
a mass produced housing business lies not with the manu- 
facturer, nor with the designer, nor the developer or pre- 
fabricator, but with the source of investment capital, which 
in the present system means the insurance companies, the 
banks, certain private estates, blocks of private capital, 
and mutual savings and loan associations of various kinds. 

In the past the mortgage banker has based his risks on 
past experience. This was not satisfactory as it took no 
account of present or future developments. It might even 
be said that he developed the eyes in the back of his head 
to such an extent, and became so fond of using them, 
that he forgot he could also look forward. It is time now 
for him to use his forward eyes again. 


Time to Get Started 

A new system of financing small homes cannot spring 
up over night anymore than a satisfactory system of pre- 
fabrication can come overnight. We know that plans have 
been proposed, but as yet comparatively little thought has 
been given to the idea. It is of prime concern to that in- 
vestment capital which is controlled by building material 
interests. It is unlikely that they are not thinking along 
these lines. Yet we have heard nothing of it. 

The prefabricated or mass-produced house has had un- 
bounded publicity. The advent of the practical prefab 
will open up, as a building market, half of the urban 
families in the country. That is business which can go 
through the lumber dealer in one way or another. It is in 
addition to the business volume of new houses before the 
war. 


Publicity Prodding 

The need right now is for publicity on the method by 
which all these families are to acquire these homes. It 
may be that some prodding by the manufacturers, the pre- 
fabricators and the dealers is necessary to bring it about. 
The need for mass production and volume sales brought 
about the universal] system of automobile financing. So 
will the same needs bring a system of home financing— 
but it will not be the same answer as the problem is 
different. 

We have plotted the course. What will be wrought by 
imagination unbound ¢ 
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f a We can have radiant heating systems 
t do away with dirty registers, 


«at yb lasts of air, bulky radiators; that will 
4 v4 


4 Rig Ni not dry the air and will be easier on 


ie ww q rniture and health. There may be no 
Ni nace or boiler, but merely electric 
Mw 3 oils hidden in the walls and_ floor. 
et ‘i Klectricity will be abundant. The cost 

of the furnace may go toward new 
underground electric mains. Metallic 
paints will reflect the heat back into 
the rooms. You will be comfortable 
though the air temperature is but 55 
degrees. 

We can have kitchens that cook by 
radio frequency electricity—radionics. 
It will take no longer to cook a twelve 
pound than a two pound roast and it is 
cooked as well in the center as on the 
outside. No juices or flavor are lost. 
loods can be warmed over and they 
will look and taste as when first 
cooked. The refrigerator will be up 
where you can look into it without 
stooping and underneath will be a 
quick freeze unit where fresh foods 
may be kept indefinitely. 


























We can have bathrooms with fix- 
tures all in one piece, no dirt pockets, 
sasy to clean, easy to install. The only 
connections are one to the cold water 
tubing, one to the sewer. Hot water 
will be produced as needed in an in- 
stantaneous electric water heater built 
into the bathroom unit. A dial will ad- 
just the thermostat which electrically 
controls the temperature by allowing 
the water to pass through small tubes 
wound with heating coils. The tem- 
perature is controlled to within two de- 
grees merely by setting a control dial. 
Water volume is controlled by a single 
valve—no mixing. Shower curtain 
rod fits into the fixture and serves also 
to supply the shower head. 

It may be that all these things at 
once are too expensive. But any one 
of them is too expensive without mass 
production. The money is there. It is 
being spent on housing anyway. A way 
must be found to give the people the 
true value for the housing dollar. 
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HOUSE WRECKING PROFITS 


Wrecking old buildings as a salvage 
operation to provide usable lumber for 
retail yards is gaining momentum as 
dealers learn from trial and experience 
that the idea is feasible. Thousands 
of small farm structures will be buiit 
this spring with lumber obtained from 
old and abandoned buildings wrecked 
by dealers and still to be wrecked by 
them. 

One dealer in a non-defense, agri- 
cultural area began early, and an ac- 
count of his experience will be inter- 
esting to others contemplating similar 
operations. His first venture was 
profitable, and others were more so as 
he picked up “angles” on how to pro- 
ceed. 

In mid-January he was engaged in 
wrecking two large residences and an 
old barn located a few miles from his 
yard. His first caution to dealers 
about to embark on wrecking opera- 
tions is not to pay too much for the 
building or buildings to be wrecked. 

“The minute you start wrecking 
operations,” he says, “what you are 
doing naturally becomes common 
knowledge in the community, and 
everybody expects to buy what you 
salvage at very low price. To give 
you an idea of what I paid for the 
three buildings I am wrecking now, 
here are the figures. The taxes on the 
residential property and the barn 
amounted to 2,600 a year, and the 
assessed valuation amounted to about 
$60,000. I paid $800 for the three 
structures. They are built of white 
pine, are well constructed, and have 
extremely large rooms, big porches, 
two hot water heating plants, plate 
glass windows, etc. Wrecking costs are 
high, labor is scarce, and even com- 
mon labor is high priced and hard to 
get. You don’t need skilled labor, but 
you do need a good foreman who can 
stay on the job all the time, and sell 
on the job site, the items that are to be 
moved quickly. 

“Caution number two is to get rid 
of all the plumbing, heating, sash 
weights, windows, frames, porches and 
doors on the job. It doesn’t pay to 
haul this material around many times. 

“Keep the studding, joists, rafters, 
sheathing, flooring, etc. to take back to 
the yard. These items are nice to 
have in stock, and when you sell them, 
you can always step up the gross sale 
by selling paint, nails, roofing and 
perhaps other items that are needed. 
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You have to do an entirely different 
selling job on the job site and in your 
yard. 

“On the job site, quote your price 
and stick to it. Make it low, and if 
the customer tries to bid you down, 
walk away from him. Tell him you 
know the price is low, and that if he 
can’t use the stuff at that price, to let 
it lie where it is for someone who 
does want it. If they want it badly 
enough they will pay your price. 

“Next, never offer to deliver any- 
thing from the job site. Make all 
prices cash-and-carry on the barrel 
head ; no charge accounts; no delivery. 

One of the most important elements 
to be on guard against is the junk 
dealer. One or more of them will be 


on the job as soon as wrecking oper- 
ations begin—looking for scrap piping, 
furnaces, etc. They try to make it 
appear a favor if they take the mate- 
rial away from the job at no cost to 
the dealer. It is necessary to be tough 
with them, and not become involved 
in price haggling. Our average price 
at the yard is fifty dollars a thousand. 
We price everything by the lineal foot. 
It sounds better, and then we do not 
guarantee any particular length. 

“We are building dozens of small 
farm buildings from the lumber we 
have salvaged from wrecking opera- 
tions. Currently, we are building 
brooder houses and hog houses, and 
other small items from this salvaged 
lumber. A _ cylinder brooder house 
selling for $135 is being constructed 
with only $2.87 worth of new lum- 
ber. The balance is Gyplap and sal- 
vaged material.” 


MATCH YOUR LUMBER SALVAGE NEEDS 


Write to the Salvage Editor, American Lum- 
berman, 431 So. Dearbom St., Chicago, Ill., for 
further information about any of the following 
items. Please mention the number of the item 
in which you are interested. 


Available 
37 
Several carloads 34 inch x 6 inch—8 
inch and 10 inch Southern Pine, in 
lengths up to 48 inches, S4S. 
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fs and ;*; inch crating plywood clip- 
pings large enough to cut out pieces 
74x 8Y% and 7% x 18. It is slightly 
used, but nailholes along the edges can 
be trimmed off. This also comes in full 
sheets 36 x 36 and 36 x 48. Species 
are gum, birch and some maple. 

This party also has available yellow 
pine strips 34 to one inch thick, 1% to 
two inches wide, about 10 feet long. 
These strips contain some nail holes but 
no nails. 


Wanted 
39 

500,000 feet hardwood or softwood 
dunnage. Can be as thick as 2 inches 
and will include miscuts and thin lum- 
ber. Can furnish a priority of AA-2x. 

Also need Pine Roofers, Sheathing, 
Framing with same priority. 


40. 
lor government work. Can extend 
high priority rating. About a million 
feet of Merch or No. 1 hemlock dry, 
about 480 thousand feet of 6 inch and 
600 thousand, 4+ inch, 3 or 6 foot 
lengths. Need 1x6—3 feet, 1x4+—3 


feet, 1x6—1934 inches, 1x4—19% 
inches. 
41. 

Carload (about 7,500 sets) of pon- 
derosa pine or yellow pine in sets of: 
4 pieces 1x8 1234 inches long, 2 pieces 
1x6 1234 inches long, 2 pieces 1x10 
10 inches long. These shook for 
manufacture of boxes from lumber 34 
inch thick. May use $3 inch. Must 
be surfaced two sides and will take 
sound defects. No knots in the ends 
or along more than one side of any 
piece, no knot to exceed 14 the width 
of any piece. 

42. 

Material for wood boxes to be con- 
structed to lumber varying from %4 
inch to 34 inch in thickness. Can ex- 
tend AA3 to AAI priority rating. 


43. 

One car every 30-60 or 90 days of 
short lengths, dimension in any kind of 
soft woods in No. 3 common or its 
equal using the following dimensions: 
vs X 2% inch x 12 inch—15 inch and 
22 inch. 7 x 5% and 5% inch ap- 
proximately the same lengths. Stocks 
to be cut accurately to size. Thickness 
could vary slightly. All this in the 
rough, air dried. Attained lumber 
would be admissible. No. 4 common 
would be admissible, providing it does 
not impair strength of wood and is 


sound. 
44. 


One car 4 x 4 or 34 x 4 two to eight 
foot or longer, any grade or kind soft- 
wood flooring. 
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ten and said about enemy attacks 
on the cities and towns of this 
country, it can be fairly assumed that 
far more buildings will be damaged by 
the weather this year than by any com- 
bination of enemy bombing attacks. 
The maintenance and repair of these 
injured buildings constitute a pressing 
demand on the facilities and ingenuities 
of building supply dealers. Despite 
growing shortages of materials and 
manpower, the means must be found to 
keep the nation’s thirty million homes 


PO ten an MUCH HAS been writ- 
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and other structures in safe working 
condition. 

In this aim, the building industry is 
seconded by important federal agen- 
cies. The War Production Board, 
through allocation of materials and its 
defining of permissible maintenance 
and repair, and the Federal Housing 
Administration with its approval of 
maintenance and repair loans, stand 
ready and willing to back this impor- 
tant function of the building industry. 

Re-roofing, in particular, is essential 
to the conduct of a total war. Roof 
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The first of a series of 
articles designed to be 
helpful to the dealer who 
wishes to increase the 


volume of 


his roofing 


material and service 
business 





protection is, in effect, a shield which 
cannot be dropped, long delayed re- 
pairs to a faulty roof can lead only to 
the eventual impairment of the entire 
building. 

The importance of re-roofing is 
stressed in a recent bulletin released by 
the FHA. “Roof repairs” it reports, 
“is one of the most important items on 
the list of essentials for maintaining 
homes in good condition. There is no 
part of a house which shows neglect 
faster, and no part of a house where 
neglect can have such serious effect as 
the roof”. 

The use of asphalt roofing products 
is of course restricted by Conservation 
Order L-41, the terms of which are 
familiar to all. This order, by specific 
provision, does not limit essential re- 
pairs, which it defines as follows: 


“*Repair’ means the restoration, 
without change of design of any por- 
tion of a building, structure or war 
project to sound working condition, 
when such portion has been rendered 
unsafe or unfit for service by wear 
and tear or other similar causes.” 


Now the word “unsafe” is defined by 
Webster to mean “exposed or exposing 
to danger” or “unreliable”. It seems 
clear from this definition that a roof in 
a condition where the house or build- 
ings and its contents are exposed to the 
danger of water leaking through the 
roof is, in fact, an unsafe roof. 

Due to such variables as slope, ex- 
posure, and quality of the original roof 
material, it is obvious that no standard 
definition can be drawn as a yardstick 
by which it may be predetermined that 
certain roofs are in fact unsafe and 
dangerous and certain other roofs are 
not. 

The average home or building owner 
rarely gives any thought to his roof 
until leakage occurs, and interior dam- 
age results. In addition, he rarely has 
the knowledge or the experience to 
judge how near failing his roof may be. 

As a result, it falls upon the trained 
personnel of the experienced dealer and 
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contractor to consult with, and advise, 
the building owner regarding the con- 
dition of his roof. He must help deter- 
mine when a roof is approaching the 
failing point. This foresight will avoid 
the extra costliness of actual roof leaks 
and their attendant damage to the 
structure and contents of the building. 

This, of course, means selling, but 
it is service selling that has as its con- 
structive aim, the protection of the 
homes and buildings of the community. 
Because it also prevents damage to 
parts other than the roof, it is signifi- 
cant conservation of our admittedly 
limited building resources. 

Such “service selling’ should not be 
confused with “high-pressure selling”’. 
There may be some who, out of igno- 
rance or prejudice, tend to so charac- 
terize all selling, and particularly all 
doorbell, or direct-to-consumer selling, 
“High pressure selling’ cannot be de- 
fined so patly. Briefly, it might be de- 
scribed as a sales technique aimed at 
persuading some one to make one of 
these three “unwilling” choices: 


(1) To buy more of something than 
he needs; or to buy a better 
quality than he can afford to pay 
for. 


(2) To buy something he has no 
need of and from which he will 
get no benefit. 


(3) To buy something at a higher 
cost than is warranted by its 
quality. 

Such sharp selling practices have no 
place in the repair field today. Far 
more preferable, and of far more value 
to the conduct of the war effort, is the 
practice of seeking out worn, and hence 
dangerous, roofs—roofs that are so de- 
teriorated that they threaten the safety 
of their structures and contents—and 
renewing them. 

Locating such roofs; approaching 
their owners; explaining the need for 
re-roofing repairs; helping him select 
the right roofing materials; assistance 
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in procuring financial assistance, if 
necessary—these are all legitimate and 
needed steps in the service selling of 
the 1943 repair re-roofing market. 

In thinking of repair re-roofing, the 
question may arise as to whether time, 
labo1, money and material might not 
be conserved by patching old roofs 
with a new shingle being put in here 
and there. Such a hope is more often 
but an unhappy mirage. Most old, 
worn roofs can be more economically 
and effectively repaired by recovering. 
This is true for a number of reasons. 





According to the most recent figures 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce, there are approximately 30 mil- 
lion one-and-two-family homes in the 
United States. 

The roof life of one of these average 
homes may be conservatively estimated 
at fifteen years. This means that two 


million homes will require roof atten- 
tion during the course of any one year. 
Since an average home will require 
1214 squares of material to roof it, a 
total annual production of 25 million 
squares of roofing will be needed to 


Neat, new asphalt shingle roof ready for many years of service. The roof replacement market is 
one which holds promise for dealers in 1943. 


Here are the main ones: 


(1) In an old roof it is very difficult 
to locate the actual point of 
leakage. 

(2) Going up on an old roof with 
its badly warped, cupped or 
weather-worn material usually 
starts a whole series of new 
leaks that don’t reveal them- 
selves until the next heavy rain 
or snowfall. 
(3) It is very costly and wasteful 
to use trucks, manpower and 
equipment to make repeated 
trips for repairs that still leave 
behind a roof that may begin 
again to leak any day. 


keep wind, rain and the weather out 
of our homes. Not included of course, 
are the many thousands of non-resi- 
dential structures; such as barns, and 
outbuildings, churches, schools, ware- 
houses, factories, offices and other 
types for which asphalt shingles and 
asphalt roll roofing are suitable for re- 
pair re-roofing. 

Today, keeping on top of the repair 
roofing market means, in short, pro- 
tecting America’s home front—its pro- 
duction front—from attacks by the 
weather. Long skilled in this battle of 
building against the elements, the 
building supply dealer and contractor 
must play leading roles in the war- 
vital field of roof maintenance. 











' Lumber Yard to War Plant 


This time, like any other time, 1s a very 
good one if we but know what to do 
with it. RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

When the retail lumber business was 
curtailed H. J. Trowbridge and George 
W. Anderson of the Kenosha Lumber 
& Coal Company, Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, looked around for an opportunity 
and decided the grass on the other side 
of the street was greener, for across 
from their yard stands the Nash Mo- 
tors Division of the Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation. 

They went to see the Nash officials 
and discovered that large boxes, of 





wood, in which to ship army trailers 
overseas, were required in great quan- 
tities. They convinced the Nash peo- 
ple that they could deliver the boxes 
on time and in the process convinced 
themselves that they could, with the 
result that they woke up the next 
morning in the box business, though 
neither had ever done any manufac- 
turing other than the usual millwork 
operations that go with a dealer’s busi- 
ness. 
Acres of Boxes 

Trepidations beset them when they 
began to realize the enormity of this 
undertaking, but they went to work 
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and what they didn’t know they soon 
learned. Their contract called for de- 
livering 320 wooden boxes per day, 
each 2 by 4 by 8 feet. Quite obviously 
their own buildings did not have the 
space necessary for such operations. So 
they hunted, found and rented an un- 
used building with a siding. The lum- 
ber they had shipped in cut to size to 
simplify their operations. At the peak 
150 men were on the payroll with 72 
nailers in two shifts nailing the boxes 
together. To guard against possible 
delays they pushed production to 400 
hoxes per day using 96,000 feet of 
lumber every 24 hours! And all this, 


Left, H. J. Trow- 


bridge, President, 

right, George W. An- 

derson, Secretary and 

Treasurer. George D. 

Head, Vice President, 
was absent. 


Interior of shop show- 
ing machines adapted 
to routing and boring. 


we repeat, by men who had never done 
any manufacturing before. 

The knocked down boxes were 
trucked to the trailer plant and assem- 
bled around the trailer. Each day 40 
automobile transit trailers such as used 
to haul new automobiles, took away 
eight crated trailers each. The backlog 
covered several acres of storage space. 

In addition thousands of parts 
boxes of different sizes were manufac- 
tured and sent along. 

When the end of the trailer box order 
was in sight Nash asked Trowbridge 
and Anderson to make boxes for air- 
plane engines. Now airplane engines 


are delicate brutes. They require in- 
finite care in boxing and during ship- 
ment. The engine is cradled and snugly 
bolted into place, the bolt holes being 
located with only a minute tolerance so 
bolts may be dropped into place with- 
out forcing. Navy specifications are 
rigid and tough. 
Salt for the Engine 

Before being placed in the box the 
engine is wrapped in a bag of trans- 
parent film and bags of salts placed in 
with it. During the sea voyage these 
salts are watched through a metal in- 
spection slit like a mail slot, in the side 
of the box. By noting the change in 





color of the salts the inspector can de- 
termine if there is too much humidity 
in the bag and place moisture absorb- 
ing salts to dry out the air in the bag. 

It is obvious that the quick nail-to- 
gether methods of making the trailer 
boxes would not do for the airplane en- 
gine boxes. Furthermore, these boxes 
are made in two halves which must fit 
together exactly after the engine is 
cradled, and in a box five feet square 
and 8 feet 6 inches high, weighing 
empty over half a ton each, this is no 
mean feat. The exterior of the box is 
made of two layers of one inch lumber 
and the cradle of 2 by 6 and 2 by 8 inch 
stock. No cigar boxes, these! 

Coming back to the fact of location 
directly across the street from the Nash 
plant, and since the methods would be 
specialized, a new building seemed the 
answer to the problem. 
A New Building 

With WPB consent a one story con- 
crete block structure with concrete 
floor, 60 by 124 feet, was built in the 
vacant half of their yard. The building 
is located and designed with post-war 
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needs in mind. Large openings on one 
side are boarded up now but will have 
garage doors placed in them later. The 
mill-work shop, now housed in an old 
ramshackle building to be torn down, 
will be housed in the new building 
when war work is over. 

At one end of the new building is a 
spur siding with platform arranged so 
a car can be unloaded without exposing 
the lumber to the weather. 

Except for washroom and_ boiler 
room at the opposite end the interior is 
an open area. Since one engine box, 
sides, top and bottom, laid out on jig 
tables would require 220 square feet 
plus 800 square feet more for work 
space and aisles, it can be seen that the 
problem is one of floor space rather 
than machinery. 

The interior is light and airy. 
[‘luorescent fixtures, of the new com- 
position reflector type, supplement na- 
tural lighting. 

Assembly 

The one inch stock for the box inte- 
riors is delivered cut to size at the mill. 
These side, top and bottom sections are 
assembled on big tables near the lum- 
ber stacks. The 2 by 4 framing mem- 
bers are also previously cut to length 
but angle cuts are made in this shop as 
accurate cuts can be off quite a bit 
when humidity conditions vary. The 
engine cradles are made and set into 
the boxes when they are assembled. 

The finished sections are painted in a 
spray booth, then assembled by the use 
of an electric hoist. Dollies are used 
to transfer the boxes and parts from 
place to place in the shop. One of the 
greatest problems is that of loading 
the box on the truck for its haul across 
the street to the Nash plant. At pres- 
ent the dolly is pushed outside the door, 
then the box is lifted by the hand hoist 
which can be seen on the roof, then 
the truck backed under it and the box 
lowered. Plans are now being made 
for a ramp loading platform to simplify 
this procedure. 

Many Small Boxes 

Along with these large boxes go 
inany parts boxes for extra and repair 
parts, all made to hold specific items. 
A three-quarter inch piece of plywood, 
about 16 by 24 inches with two 6 inch 
holes cut out of it, and many smaller 
holes for bolts, is made to mount extra 
cylinders in. The proper cutting of 
these circles was quite a problem as it 
is the intention to salvage the circles 
for resale and they must be accurate 
and smooth. 

Not only are Trowbridge and An- 
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derson asked to supply articles made 
of wood but also of fibre—small pieces, 
for instance, to slip over parts to pre- 
vent damage in transit. 


A Spice of Troubles 

They have had their troubles get- 
ting materials and machines. The turn- 
table and blower fan for the paint spray 
booth were lost from the truck in ship- 
ment. After much correspondence with 
WPB, the carrier and the manufac- 
turer a duplicate blower was shipped 
only to be lost again! 


Still More Expansion 

Now that production of the engine 
boxes is under way it has proven wise 
to expand still further to obtain more 
floor area. Paralleling the long side 
of the new building is a lumber shed, 
about 40 feet away. The back wall of 
the shed is tottering and unsteady and 
was due to be replaced. The expansion 


Overhead doors will 
be placed in the 
boarded-up openings 
when this part of the 
shop is converted to a 
garage 


A load of parts boxes 
on its way to the Nash 
plant across the street 


An incomplete air- 

plane engine box. To 

the right is the lower 

in which the 

engine is cradled. To “PG = 
the left is the top or = : 
cover which is placed 
after the engine is in- 
stalled. In the middle * 

are box sides before 

assembling. 
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section 


A more 
photograph 

show military 
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plan involves a new wall for the shed, 
to serve as one wall of the new addi- 
tion, then to roof over the intervening 
space, floor it and fill in the ends to 
form an addition about 40 by 80 feet 
to be used for lumber storage, storage 
of the finished boxes awaiting shipment 
and to house the shipping department 
and loading docks. 

The problems of adapting used ma- 
chinery to special uses fascinates both 
men. They tackle unknowns with en- 
thusiasm and are getting a whale of a 
kick out of doing something that has 
to be done and done right. Their lum- 
ber and coal business goes on and will 
he there after the war. They will have 
a new building, much experience, a 
hand in winning the war and an in- 
finitely broader experience and satis- 
faction than the dealer who just sits 
and mopes. 
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eas from Our Postbox 


Where the Reader is the Writer 








Challenge 
Gentlemen : 

I have been away from the office since 
last Saturday until today and upon my re- 
turn find your letter of Feb. 13 with refer- 
ence to the large car of Ponderosa Pine 
received by a New Jersey concern containing 
66,576 feet. 

As Mr. Zimmerman did not state the 
thickness of the lumber contained in the car 
he received, I am very firmly of the belief 
that it was not 4/4 stock, as, if a car of 
sufficient size to contain this quantity of 4/4 
lumber has ever been built, I fail to find 
such a car in the Official Register. Until 
we know the thickness of the lumber con- 
tained in the shipment Mr. Zimmerman 
referred to, we will go on thinking that 
our car is still the biggest. 

N. W. Croushorn. 
Carr Lumber Co. . 
Pisgah Forest, N. C. 


Praise from Pennsylvania 
Dear Sir: 

I feel that you deserve praise for the fine 
job you are doing with the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 

Many times recently dealers have called to 
ask me for interpretations of the various 
regulations affecting our industry. I am 
always amazed when these men state that 
they can’t get the information they desire. 

If any dealer reads two pages in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, he can find the 
answer to practically any question arising 
from the various restrictive and regulatory 
orders. You are rendering ar outstanding 
service to dealers in the publication of Man- 
agement Guide Post and the Washington 
Calendar. They really give us the answers 
we need. Of course, the other articles in 
the magazine are all timely and valuable for 
any dealer. If we will only study them and 
use the advice and suggestions given we can 
do our part to support the man at the front, 
to save our business, and shorten the war. 

J. F. Estep. 
Ebensburg Lumber Co. 
Ebensburg, Pa. 


Three Percent Tax 


Gentlemen: 

This should be considered as a_ supple- 
ment to our previous letter (see issue of 
Jan. 9, page 42) explaining the effect of the 
3 percent tax on freight bills on the ceiling 
prices for lumber. 

The earlier letter was intended, among 
other things, to stete generally the effect of 
the tax on the quvtation of delivered prices 
and the proper manner of invoicing in those 
cases where the seller is allowed to pass 
along the tax to the purchaser. This letter 
expands on these matters. 

Where a seller who quotes a delivered 
price is permitted to pass along the increase 
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in transportation charges (that is, the tax), 
the seller can legally do the following: He 
can charge the maximum price which would 
have applied if there were no freight tax 
and have the buyer pay and deduct (in 
remitting to the seller) the freight. This 
means that the buyer has to pay the tax 
when he pays freight to the carrier, but he 
does not deduct the tax in remitting to the 
seller. 

If this method of passing on the tax is 
used, the seller need not mention the tax 
on the invoice. 

Henry S. Reuss, 
Assistant General Counsel 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Government Trends 
Dear Sir: 

More than 160 years ago our forefathers 
founded and set up on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty and justice and 
predicated on the proposition that each and 
everyone of us should have equal and inalien- 
able rights and the conception of this new 
nation was another milestone in the ever 
increasing desire of a segment of civilization 
to be free—free from the yoke of oppression, 
injustice and intolerance. 

We have come a long way since those 
fateful days and yet in this twentieth century 
we are finding evidences of certain groups 
that would return us to the very iniquities 
from which we fled these many years ago. 
In our strivings to build a great and mighty 
nation, Providence has endowed us through 
the years with the resources, initiative, in- 
dustry and a will to go forward to greater 
heights and through the ebb and flow of a 
century and a half of constant building and 
reaching forward, we have attained world 
leadership and the highest standard of living 
yet reached by a sovereign people. 

Our progress has, however, been tem- 
porarily halted by the inauguration of a 
scheme of government, foreign to our con- 
cepts and destined to lead us backward 
rather than forward to that day of greater 
achievements. Constitutional government of 
law has given way to a government of men 
and unless we do something about it the 
priceless heritage that has been ours shall 
pass away and we shall be caught in the 
maelstrom of chaos and despair not unlike 
that which our fathers left behind them in 
the old world. 

This great land of ours has a certain 
destiny but I cannot believe that Bureau- 
cratic government, under which we now live 
can be the fulfillment of that destiny. Our 
rights and privileges are vested in a Con- 
gress, subject to the popular will, but just 
so long as those rights and privileges are 
usurped by bureaus and Bureaucrats then 
the popular will is thrwarted and we return 
to despotism and one man rule. 

Let us for the moment forget party affili- 


ations and attempt to return the American 
Government to the American people, where 
it rightfully belongs. The rights of indus- 
try are trailing in the dust, but the would-be 
rights of Labor has become an abomination 
to those who have eyes to see. This is a 
capitalistic nation and founded on capitalistic 
principles, but so long as this government 
continues to coddle labor, with the attendant 
misuse of power, to the detriment of in- 
dustry and all American enterprise, just so 
long shall we be on the road that leads to 
ruin. 

The industry, initiative and foresight of 
the men of vision is what has made this 
nation great, and unless we restore to those 
men the opportunities to go forward and the 
kind of leadership that shall make it possible, 
then we are surely in for the kind of a 
country where individual initiative and 
enterprise is just another commodity. 


William J. Clapp & Co, V- J- Clapp. 
Hagerstown, Mid. 


‘New Dress 
Dear Jim: 

I do not know just when it started, but 
the change in the format of your paper first 
impressed itself upon me in your January 
23rd issue. You folks are really doing 
things with your paper that improves it in 
a great many ways, and not the least im- 
portant of these is the dress it now wears. 

E. P. Ivory 
Ivory Pine Co. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


More Wood Flour 
Dear Sir: 

We have a surplus of several tons daily 
of shavings and if we abandon our two 
steam plants we would have several times 
this. 

We would appreciate very much any in- 
formation you might give us on making 
wood flour. We have always believed that 
we were too far from market for this. 

Sincerely, 
Prassel Sash & Door Co. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


@ You may have a potential market if 
there are any dynamite, linoleum or 
plastic concerns in your neighborhood. 
Here are some other users of wood flour: 
manufacturers of composition floors, wall- 
paper, plastic wood, and_ especially 
molded products of the bakelite type. 

If you are still interested in its produc- 
tion I am in a position to give you com- 
plete details. The equipment necessary 
for a wood flour mill consists essentially 
of grinders, conveyors, and a drier, and 
should cost around $5,000 all installed for 
the production of 5,000 tons a year. As- 
suming that you pay one cent per kilo- 
watt hour, it will cost you $12 per ton 
for electricity. 
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Retail Pricing Order 


Government officials are trying to hold 
off several touchy questions in our industry, 
hoping that the pending retail pricing order 
will draw out at least some of the fever. 
Otherwise the surgeons may have to operate 
again. 

The new pricing formula could appear any 
time; may be at work when you read these 
lines. But, at the time of writing, the ten- 
tative order goes from office to office, getting 
passed on by lawyers of assorted agencies. 
The last we heard it was in the Bureau 
of the Budget. Why the Budget? You 
tell us. 


Transportation Tax 


Two or three months ago this page quoted 
an official government ruling about the three- 
percent transportation tax; the little stranger 
that Congress cradled in the 1942 revenue 
act. The ruling was to the effect that this 
tax was not to be regarded as a tax but 
as an increase in freight rates. That was 
an important ruling and still stands. As 
we understand the regulations, a dealer who 
operates under GMPR is allowed to add a 
new tax to his ceilings and to pass it on. 
He is not allowed to add an increase in 
freight rates. The person who pays the 
freight must absorb the increase. It comes 
out of his profits, if any. 

Continuing from that point, the ruling 
held that if the f.o.b. point named in the 
sale contract is the mill then the retailer 
must pay both the freight and the added 
three-percent tax. But if the f.o.b. point 
is the retailer’s town then the mill must 
pay both the freight and the tax. In the 
second case the mill was not allowed to 
add the tax to the estimated freight charge 
lor purposes of setting up a delivered price. 
The mill had to absorb the tax. 

Well, that was the ruling at the time the 
story was written for this page. We un- 
derstand it was issued by Internal Revenue. 
It has been reversed by the OPA. There’s 


no good purpose to be served by repeating - 


rumors about the pressures supposed to have 
been brought to bear to get this reversal. 

The reasoning followed was something like 
this : Mill prices in theory are set at the 
mill; since that is the place where the re- 
taller buys the lumber. But it has been an 
old industry fractice to estimate and add 
transportation costs for the purpose of set- 
ting up a delivered price. This is a con- 
venience and not an essential part of the 
transaction. If the retailer buys f.o.b. the 
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mill, as he is supposed to do in theory, then 
under the Internal Revenue ruling he pays 
both the transportation and the transporta- 
tion tax. So he would pay no more if, fol- 
lowing the old industry practice, the mill 
were to estimate the transportation and add 
the tax to set up a delivered price. So 
the OPA has ruled that even though the 
f.o.b. point is the dealer’s town the dealer 
must pay the tax. 


One-sided Ruling 


No need to point out that retailers are 
not happy over this decision. No matter 
how you slice this legal terminology, it re- 
mains what it is. The dealer is stuck. Con- 
gress put this three-percent charge onto the 
industry; but only the retailer pays it. If 
he operates under GMPR, he is not allowed 
to pass it on. 

As we understand it, if a basing point is 
involved in the transaction, then the manu- 
facturer pays part of the tax. Also, if the 
retailer chooses to set his prices under the 
215 formula,, then he can pass the tax on 
to his customers. It’s like this: Under 
the original ruling the tax is not a tax 
but an increase in freight rates; and under 
the 215 formula the total freight rate is 
included in setting prices. But if he does 
use this formula he must follow it straight 
across the board; applying it to all No. 1 
Common and lower grades of lumber that he 
handles. Of course many retailers consider 
that this gives them too narrow an operat- 
ing margin. 

The new retail pricing order is supposed 
to be based largely if not wholly on per- 
centages; so it’s a fair guess that the trans- 
portation tax can be passed on. But don’t 
ask this page to underwrite guesses; not 
when officially proclaimed rulings don’t stand 
up. 


Grade Practices 


From many places this page has heard of 
another practice. A retailer, say, buys a car 
of No. 2 Common boards from a certain 
manufacturing area. The invoice comes in; 
but it isn’t for a straight car. Few straight 
cars, it seems, are shipped to retailers. There 
may be four grades listed, three of which 
the dealer has never handled; dense box and 
the like. To the dealer, the lumber all looks 
to be No. 2 Common; but the various prices 
charged average up to $6 or $7 a thousand 
above the No. 2 Common price. 

The OPA rules that lumber must be “cor- 
rectly graded.” And perhaps it is. The 


rule books contain quite a good many grades 
the retailer has never handled and never 
wants to handle. Call it “substitution.” 
But, having ruled that lumber must be cor- 
rectly graded, the OPA stops; refuses to be 
an inspection agency or to act as a police- 
man in the matter. The retailer knows well, 
however, that the OPA does police his 
prices. The agency tells the dealer he must 
handle the matter with the mill as he did 
in times of peace and unregulated prices. 

“If I ask for an official inspection,” said 
one retailer, “and if the inspector knocks 
all or most of the car down to the No. 2 
level, I needn’t expect to get another foot 
of lumber shipped to me by that mill. This 
is a seller’s market.” 

Here is what the OPA permits in regard 
to pricing such a mixed car. If a retailer 
operating under GMPR gets a grade of lum- 
ber he wasn’t handling in March of 1942, 
then he has no ceiling price for that grade. 
He determines his percentage mark-up on 
the nearest comparable item, and then he 
adds this percentage to the cost of the new 
grade. 

But in the case mentioned above he must 
separate the grades, even though they all 
look alike to him, and price each separately. 
The OPA does not permit mixing of grades 
and selling them at averaged prices. 

The retailer quoted before had this to 
say: “It means that I'll have four bins, 
each one so far as I can tell like the other 
three in kind and quality. But each will 
have its own grade name and its own price. 
Well, my customers are not fools. They 
know enough about grades to ask embarrass- 
ing questions about these variations in price. 
Of course I could sell it all at the No. 2 
price, since it’s the lowest. The OPA 
wouldn’t object to that. But, if I did, I'd 
just get the exercise out of handling it; and 
there are lots of funnier ways of getting 
exercise.” 


Substitutions 


So far as this page knows, the OPA has 
taken no action in regard to shipping un- 
usual grades to retailers; even though there 
is a wide spread retail suspicion that the 
substitute grades are not too accurate and 
that they are shipped for the purpose of 
evading the OPA price standards. Possibly 
not many retailers would be willing to make 
the formal charge that stock is being skimp- 
graded under unfamiliar names for unlawful 
purposes. The rules governing these un- 
familiar grades are in the books and to that 
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extent at least are fully recognized. Deal- 
ers know that stock is scarce and that hon- 
estly graded stock has to be used for un- 
usual purposes. They know it’s a seller’s 
market. But here again the retailers take 
the rap. 

Of course the new retail pricing formula 
will not cure this matter of substitutions. 
But it should at least simplify the matter 
of pricing substitute grades if they must be 
handled. 


Another Splinter 

Retailers have trouble finding any stock; 
at least enough stock. To say they have 
trouble is a massive understatement. A good 
many mills that formerly marketed their 
output through wholesalers have stopped this 
practice. Medium sized and small yards 
have long bought through wholesalers ; relied 
upon them to know the market and to scout 
supplies of lumber. The small retailer can’t 
afford to tour the mills, himself. Big buy- 
ers who can make personal contacts with 
the mills are getting the stock. The small 
mill will send out fifty inquiries by mail 
and will get back perhaps one reply; sorry, 
but we don’t have what you want. The 
others don’t trouble to send him even a 
postal card. 

Again the small retailer knows that avail- 
able stock is limited; that this is a sellers’ 
market; that mills can sell their output to 
the government and to big operators; that 
handling small orders is troublesome and 
expensive. He suspects that many mills at 
the moment think of the small retailer as 
a reserve convenience. On the rare occa- 
sions when extra stock accumulates, the 
sales manager can reach into the flood of 
retail inquiries and dispose of what he has. 
This doubtless is an unfair opinion; but 
it is too widely held. The small retailer 
makes a living, sometimes to his own sur- 
prise, without handling much lumber. But 
he’s not happy about it, for he’s a lumber- 
man. He doesn’t expect to get all the lum- 
ber he could sell; not in war time. He 
would like to get his rated share of the 
supply available for civilian use. 

There may be no point in rubbing sore 
spots, but no good purpose is served by 
ignoring them. Something may be done by 
the new pricing formula and perhaps by 
further changes in government rules. But 
public relations within the industry could 
be improved. The Building Material Ex- 
hibitors Association is doing good work in 
this field. If retail troubles have been men- 
tioned here, it doesn’t follow that manufac- 
turers have no troubles. Many of them are 
getting back but $1.50 or $2 for stumpage 
they bought years ago at $8 or $10. Most 
manufacturers regard retailers as their best 
and most useful sales outlets in normal 
times; would give retailers all the stock they 
wanted if that were possible. Maybe the 
sore spots will be forgotten when the emer- 
gency is over. But something more could 
be done for better public relations within the 
industry now. 


Administrative Reorganization 


Chief areas of contention along the Po- 
tomac at the moment are food production 
and allocation, black markets, manpower pol- 
icies, wages and the like. Food administra- 
tion and manpower administration are under 
heavy fire. Each has a complex alliance of 
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enemies opposed to it. This is said to be 
due in part to the practice of the Admin- 
istration in holding onto top administrators 
not satisfactory to Congress. That’s not 
the whole story, but it’s part of the story. 
Just as well to remember that the recent 
explosion within the WPB has not “settled” 
the contention in any complete way. The 
changes, from purely administrative points 
of view, have been improvements; have given 
more direct control to overlapping functions. 
War production in general is good and prob- 
ably will keep pace with growing needs. 

3ut back of administrative techniques is 
the still unsettled question of civilian vs. mil- 
itary control of raw materials and produc- 
tion. At the moment civilian control is out 
ahead. But the basic question hasn’t been 
settled; chiefly because you, representing pub- 
lic opinion, haven't settled it in your own 
mind. It’s getting to be an old story but 
not a settled story. The military people 
hold that the fighting war is the number- 
one undertaking of the country; that the 
armed forces know what they need and 
should control production. Added should be 
the statement, not so often made, that mili- 
tary men have a bitter suspicion that civilian 
control is aiming at organization of economic 
forces after the war; is damaging the war 
effort in the process. The civilian conten- 
tion is that military power rests upon civilian 
economic power; that if manpower and ma- 
terials are too much drained away from 
civilian economy the military effort will 
fail; that military men don’t know and are 
not much interested in civilian strength. 
That is where you'll find the root of the 
contest. It’s far from settled. Rumor is 
that Bernard Baruch, thought to represent 
the military point of view, is being drawn 
into the argument; may be urged as head of 
the WPB. 

Various side factors add horsepower to 
the scrap. The temporary setbacks in Africa 
strengthened the military point of view. 
There’s a growing suspicion that the Axis 
is going to stage a major fight in Africa, 
hoping to discredit American military power 
and thus lay the foundation for separate 
peace efforts with Russia. The confused 
feed situation has strengthened the civilian 
side of the argument. Powerful lobbies in 
Washington are grabbing the unsettled 
Washington show, hoping to add to their 
own side victories. The farm lobby is us- 
ing the food situation to fight time and a 
half for overtime in the 48-hour week; 
claims that it makes for inflation and fur- 
ther depletion of the supply of farm labor; 
also is attacking the restriction of farm 
machine supplies by the WPB; is silent 
about the inflation effect of increased farm 
prices. Various lobbies are storming about 
the so-called bedrock standards for civilian 
economy, worked out by Joseph L. Weiner. 
These standards are not objectives but dan- 
ger signals; used to mark the place below 
which civilian supplies must not drop. This 
clamor is being used quietly by the military 
men in an attempt to prove that civilians 
are unwilling to accept war hardships and 
to prove also that civilian control will bleed 
the war effort to protect civilian comfort. 
Make no mistake about it; the battle within 
the WPB is more than appears on the sur- 
face. If it’s quiet at the moment, it hasn't 
been settled. 


Cypress Ceilings 

Price ceilings are being drawn for cypress 
lumber and may be issued any time. Some 
perplexity has risen from the fact that in 
general tidewater and upland cypress have 
carried different market prices. It is un- 
derstood the tidewater men have suggested 
a single set of prices set at tidewater fig- 
ures; relying upon the trade to make ap- 
propriate differentials for upland stock. But 
it seems that ceiling prices have generally 
been followed in government purchases; so 
it is said that the OPA probably will issue 
two sets of ceiling prices. 


Cork Order Relaxed 


General Preference Order M-8-a has been 
amended to eliminate restrictions on process- 
ing and delivery of cork insulation board. 
This material has been restricted chiefly to 
refrigeration construction; but the amend- 
ment makes the board available for other 
purposes. There is said to be a three-year 
supply of cork in the country at present, and 
imports are coming in regularly. This GP 
Order, however, continues the control of 
cork and cork products through allocation. 


Service Commissions 

The OPA has issued a supplemental or- 
der formalizing various interpretations that 
forbid commission payments for buying, sell- 
ing or locating lumber, if this service does 
not involve handling the lumber and if the 
commission plus the purchase price results 
in a price higher than the maximum allowed 
price of that species and grade. Following 
is the wording: 

“Tt is unlawful for any person to charge, 
receive or pay a commission for the service 
of procuring, buying, selling or locating 
lumber, or for any related service (such as 
“Expediting” ) which does not involve actual 
physical handling of lumber, if the commis- 
sion plus the purchase price results in a 
total payment by the buyer of lumber which 
is higher than the maximum price of the 
lumber. For purposes of this Regulation, 
a commission is any service charge or pay- 
ment which is figured either directly or in- 
directly on the basis of the quantity, price 
or value of the luumber in connection with 
which the service is performed.” 

This regulation has been formally incor- 
porated in some fourteen price regulations. 


Private War Housing 

Order P-55-a has delegated to the NHA 
authority to regulate disposition of privately- 
financed war housing not covered by previ- 
ous orders. This regulation permits rentals 
or sales prices higher than those named in 
the application form, when these increases 
have been specifically approved. Increased 
rentals to the first occupant or increased 
sales price must be approved by the NHA. 
Increased rentals after the unit has been 
occupied must be approved by the OPA. 
NHA can grant permission to sell such 
houses or to rent them to other than war 
workers; but this permission must be spe- 
cifically granted. 


Alaska Spruce 

The OPA has placed Alaska Sitka spruce 
sold in Alaska under the price regulations 
for mainland Sitka spruce. Additions to 
the ceiling prices for this spruce, produced 
in Alaska, are included in Amendment ! 
to MPR 290. Effective date, Feb. 25. 
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ODAY when we are all working under wartime restrictions, it is difficult to 
take an optimistic view of things. And yet, in spite of your present troubles 
in getting lumber and maintaining your business, there is a bright side. 


















Visualize the big post-war demand for building. 
The country entered the war with a housing short- 
age—ahead are big home building needs and big 
farm building requirements. We see a “rosy 
future” for retail lumber dealers who plan now to 
serve post-war home and farm building custom- 
ers in their communities with our line of Southern 
Pine yard and shed stock, and “Supreme” Oak 
Flooring. 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO. 


MILLS: DIBOLL and PINELAND, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE, TEXARKANA 


Dependable Shippers Since 1890-.and for Years to Come 
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A After years of successful experience han- of the Cascade Mountains. It is manufac- 
dling White River Lumber hundreds of deal- tured in the modern White River mills—amills 
ers are now without it. We hope that soon equipped with modern machines, manned 
again we may supply these friends of ours by skilled workmen. 
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| WHITE RIVER LUMBER CO, cnumcaw, Washington 
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Conservation Order L-41 Amended 


Conservation Order L-41 and Interpreta- 
tion No. 1 of the Order were both amended 
effective February 19. Net results of the 
amendments are greater clarification of 
what a dealer can do and cannot do; sharper 
definition of what constitutes unessential 
construction; and wider latitude for the re- 
construction of damaged structures necessary 
to the conduct of the war. 

Clarification of what a dealer can and 
cannot do is aided by a new definition of 
maintenance and repair in paragraph (a) 
(12); with a new paragraph dealing with 
the excavation or movement of earth, para- 
graph (a) (2) (ii); a new paragraph, (a) 
(8), defining “project” as not a particular 
construction operation or job; new definition 
of what is and is not included as “cost,” 
paragraphs (a) (10) and (a) (11). 

Definition of “multiple residential con- 
struction” was changed to apply to structures 
for accommodations of six or more families 
instead of five or more, as in previous order, 
paragraph (a) (4). There is a new defini- 
tion of the term, “begin construction,” 
which provides that resumption of construc- 
tion may mean “begin construction.” See 
paragraph (a) (8). 

“Maintenance and repair,” paragraph (a) 
(12), has been so defined that a job may 
not be part construction and part mainte- 
nance and repair. If any construction is 
included the entire operation or job must 
be classed as construction. Reconstruction 
of projects damaged by fire, flood, etc., 
cannot be classed as maintenance and repair. 

Paragraph (b) (2) (ix) has been clari- 
fied with respect to prohibited construction 
requiring the use of materials on hand, or 
materials which can be obtained without 
priorities assistance, or materials which have 
been acquired with priorities assistance pro- 
vided no material will be used to provide 
electrical, gas, water, steam, or sanitation 
services unless the authorization for these 
latter services has been received under Order 
P-46 dealing with utilities. Residential, 
multiple residential and industrial construc- 
tion limits remain unchanged. 

A new paragraph, (b) (2) (ix) (d), per- 
mits a minimum amount of construction 
necessary to make safe and protect a struc- 
ture damaged by fire, flood, etc. 

Another new paragraph, (b) (2) (ix) 
(e), permits agricultural construction deter- 
mined by USDA as necessary to avert 
threatened loss of farm products provided 
that PD-200 forms are filed within two 
weeks, 

Paragraph (b) (3) (i) replaces old para- 
graph (7) (iv) and permits replacement of 
residential or multiple residential damaged 
by fire, flood, etc. under specified conditions. 
Paragraph (b) (3) (ii), replacing (8) (i) 
of the old order, differs specifically only in 
that it omits the date, September 7. Para- 
graph (b) (3) (iii) replaces old paragraph 
(8) (ii), and permits replacement of indus- 
trial or other restricted construction not spe- 
cifically listed in Schedule B, which may 
have been damaged or destroyed by fire, 
flood, etc. 

Paragraphs (4) and (5), replacing old 
paragraphs (9) and (9) (ii), respectively, 
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remove certain cdnstruction authorized by 
certain government officials, and deals with 
separate Or successive construction opera- 
tions beginning after September 6, 1942. 

Schedule A has been revised where neces- 
sary to eliminate the now void Preference 
Rating Order P-110. The remainder of the 
amended order generally consists of reword- 
ing without change of intent or application. 

Following are the important parts of the 
text of the revised order with Interpretation 
Number 1. 


(a) Definitions. For the purpose of this 


order: 
(1) “Person” means any individual, 
partnership, association, business trust, 


corporation, 
agency, or 
sons, 


governmental corporation or 
any organized group of per- 
whether incorporated or not. 

(2) “Construction” means the erection, 
construction, reconstruction, restoration, 
or remodeling of any structure or project, 
or additions thereto or extensions or al- 
terations thereof, but not including: 


(i) “Maintenance and repair” as defined 
in paragraph (a) (12); 

(ii) The excavation or other movement 
of earth where no material except earth 
or other unprocessed material is to be 
incorporated. 


(3) “Residental construction” means any 
construction where the principal designed 
function of the structure or project is or 
will be to provide living space or accom- 
modations. 


(4) “Multiple residential construction” 
means any residential construction where 
the principal designed function of the 
structure or project is or will be to pro- 
vide living space or aecommodations for 
six or more families, or which is divided 
or to be divided into six or more suites. 


(5) “Agricultural construction” means 
any construction, (other than residential 
construction), where the principal de- 
signed function of the structure or project 
is or will be the production of agricultural 
products including, but not limited to, 
those produced by farmers, planters, 
ranchmen, dairymen, poultrymen, or nut 
or fruit growers. 


(6) “Industrial construction” means any 
construction where the principal designed 
function of the structure or project is or 
will be the manufacture, processing or 
assembling of goods or materials. 


(7) “Other restricted construction” 
means any construction, other than resi- 
dential, multiple residential, agricultural, 
or industrial construction, including, but 
not limited to, commercial, highway, road- 
way, sub-surface, railroad, and utilities 
construction, whether publicly or privately 
financed. 


(8) “Project” means all separate struc- 
tures or units of construction situated in 
close proximity to each other and inte- 
grated to serve a single general use; it 
does not mean a particular construction 
operation or job. In no case shall a single 
structure or unit of construction be sub- 
divided into more than one project for the 
purpose of this order. 


(9) “Begin construction” means to initi- 
ate construction, or to resume construc- 
tion which has not been carried on as one 
continuous construction job, by physically 
incorporating or installing into a struc- 
ture or project on the _ site, material 
which is to be an integral part of the 
structure or project. 


(10) “Cost” shall be the sum of the total 
cost or value, whichever is higher, of the 
following (except as qualified in (a) (11) 
below): 

(i) Material which is to be.an integral 
part of the structure or project, including 


articles, chattels, or fixtures which are to 
be physically incorporated in and used as 
a part of the structure or project, or are 
to be so substantially affixed thereto that 
they cannot be detached without mate- 
rially injuring them or the structure or 
project; 

(ii) Labor engaged in the construction; 

(iii) Architects’, engineers’ and contrac- 
tors’ services. 


(11) “Cost” does not include the follow- 
ing: 

(i) The value of used material, articles, 
chattels or fixtures which have been sey- 
ered from the same or another structure 
or project and are to be used without 
change in ownership, nor the cost or value 
of labor engaged in incorporating the 
same; 

(ii) The cost or value of production 
machinery or equipment to be used di- 
rectly in the manufacturing, processing or 
assembling of goods or materials; 


(iii) The value of labor, not entailing 
financial outlay, of an owner or tenant 
and members of the owner’s or tenant’s 
immediate family residing with him, on a 
structure or project owned or leased by 
him. 


(12) “Maintenance and repair” means 
such work as is necessary to keep a struc- 
ture or project in sound working condi- 
tion. or to rehabilitate a structure or 
project or any portion thereof when the 
same has been rendered unsafe or unfit 
for service by wear and tear or other sim- 
ilar causes. The term does not include 
any building operation or job where a 
structural alteration or change in design 
is to be made. However, different mate- 
rials may be used and different types of 
articles, chattels or fixtures (but of the 
same general nature) may be incorpor- 
ated, provided that there are no such 
structural alterations or changes in design. 
No building operation or job may be part 
construction and part maintenance and 
repair, as the terms are used herein, but 
if any construction is to be done, the en- 
tire building operation or job is construc- 
tion. Maintenance and repair does not in- 
clude the reconstruction or restoration of 
a structure or project or portion thereof 
destroyed by fire, flood, tornado, earth- 
quake, act of God or the public enemy. 


(b) Prohibited construction. (1) No per- 
son shall begin construction, carry on any 
construction begun in violation of any 
order in the L-41 series, cause such con- 
struction to be begun or carried on or 
participate in such construction, or order, 
purchase, accept delivery of, withdraw 
from inventory or in any other manner 
secure or use material for such purposes. 


(2) The terms and restrictions of (b) 
(1) shall not apply where the construction 
is of: 

(i) A structure or project to be the 
property of the Army or Navy of the 
United States, the United States Maritime 
Commission, Panama Canal, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Coast Guard, the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, or the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development; 


(ii) A structure or project which is to 
be used directly in the discovery, devel- 
opment or depletion of mineral deposits; 


(iii) A type subject to the provisions of 
any order in the M-68 series (Part 1047) 
relating to the production and distribu- 
tion of petroleum, or is of a type subject 
to the provisions of any Petroleum Ad- 
ministrative Order (Chapter XIII), and 
such construction is permitted only to the 
extent authorized by the applicable order 
in the M-68 series or by the applicable 
Petroleum Administrative Order; 


(iv) Telephone facilities or equipment, 
including facilities or equipment for such 
telegraph or teletypewriter service as may 
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Gets more bright lumber 


If you’re supplying lumber for the armed 
forces—keep it bright! Avoid ugly, de- 
grading sap stain. And don’t forget your 
peace time customers. They prefer bright 
lumber, too! 

Listen to the thousands of lumbermen 
who have benefited from Lignasan! They’Il 
tell you Lignasan is easy to use... it mixes 
in cold water...works equally well in 
spray or vat. And hardwoods and soft 
woods can be dipped in the same solu- 
tion. Even during humid weather, Lignasan 
protects freshly sawed lumber. The cost? 
Only 12¢ to 15¢ per M board feet. 


Beat sap stain—keep your lumber up 
to grade. Order your supply of Lignasan 
today. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Department, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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ANTI-STAIN CHEMICAL 


Better Things for Better Living... Through Chemistry 
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Field \#§\Warehousing 
by Douglas— Guardian 


What you see pictured is more than a lumber pile. 
It represents working capital too when Field Ware- 
housed by Douglas-Guardian. 


The lumber industry with more business to finance 
than ever before is turning more and more to inven- 
tory financing and Douglas-Guardian Service. En- 
ables you to get the money you need without pledg- 
ing fixed assets. 


Consultation without obligation 


& 
: = Feel free to consult with us and ask us 
questions. No obligation. Find how readily 
you can get working capital 


| out of inventories of logs, rough 
or finished lumber. 








Free Booklet on Request 


explaining Field Warehousing and 
Douglas-Guardian Service. 





Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp. 


Nation-Wide Field Warehousing Service 
Suite 1103, 106 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
118 No. Front St., New Orleans, La. 


Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Cleveland, O. .New York, N. Y. Springfield, Mass. 
Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mo. 
Easton, Md. .Portland, Ore. T 


.Tampa, Fla. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Rochester, N. Y. 
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be conducted by a telephone operator, 
other than buildings, and is authorized or 
permitted under the terms of Order L-50 
($ 1095.1); 

(v) Railroad tracks, together with nec- 
essary operating facilities, but not includ- 
ing buildings, tunnels, overpasses, under- 
passes, or bridges; 

(vi) Facilities, other than 
be owned by a producer, 
Order P-46 (§ 978.1), 
ties, and which are to be used directly 
in providing one or more of the services 
set forth in paragraph (a) (1) of said 
order; 

(vii) Irrigation 


buildings, to 
as defined in 
pertaining to utili- 


pipe lines or drainage 
tile drains, classified as agricultural con- 
struction under this order, in which no 
materials except earth or other unproc- 
essed material or clay or non-reinforced 
concrete tile not more than 12 inches in 
internal diameter are incorporated; 


(viii) Agricultural construction neces- 
sary to the installation of material or 
equipment, the distribution of which is 


controlled by Order L-170 (§ 1029.10) or 
orders in the M-21 series (Part 962), and 
which are listed in Schedule 1 of Food 
Production Order 3 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; 

(ix) A structure or project which can 
be completed with materials which have 
been or can be obtained without priorities 
assistance (other than priorities assistance 
assigned by paragraph (b) (1) of Conser- 
vation Order M-208 (§ 3049.1) or which 
have been acquired with priorities assis- 
tance, for a purpose other than to be in- 
corporated into the construction of the 
structure or project, before construction 
was begun, (but may, pursuant to appli- 
cable orders and regulations of the War 
Production Board, be used in the construc- 
tion of such structure or project)—and no 
material will be used to provide electric, 
gas, water, steam or sanitation services 
for the incorporation of which specific 
authorization is required under Order P-46 


($ 978.1), unless such authorization has 
been received before construction of the 
structure or project was begun—and 

(a) The construction is residential (but 


not multiple residential), or is specifically 
listed on Schedule B attached hereto, and 
the estimated cost is less than $200, or 


(b) The construction is 
dential, agricultural or other restricted 
construction, is not specifically listed on 
Schedule B, and the estimated cost is less 
than $1,000, or 


(c) The construction is 
not specifically listed on 
the estimated cost 


(d) The construction is 
necessary to make safe and to protect any 
structure or project (or the contents 
thereof) damaged or destroyed by fire, 
flood, tornado, earthquake, act of God or 
the public enemy, or 


multiple resi- 


industrial, is 
Schedule B, and 
is less than $5,000, or 


the minimum 


(e) The construction is agricultural and 
the immediate construction thereof is de- 
termined by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in accordance with such 
administrative procedures as may be from 
time to time prescribed, to be necessary 
to avert threatened loss of farm products: 
Provided, That within two weeks of such 
determination Form PD-200 is filed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(f) of this section. 

(3) The terms and restrictions of (b) 
(1) shall not apply where the construction 
is to reconstruct or restore: 

(i) Residential or multiple residential 
construction damaged or destroyed by fire, 
flood, tornado, earthquake, act of God or 
the public enemy, or to build in its place 
and stead new residential or multiple resi- 


dential construction: Provided, however, 
That the estimated cost of such recon- 
struction, restoration, or new construction 


shall be less than $5,000, and that within 
two weeks of such damage or destruction 
Form PD-105 (for residential) or Form 
PD-200 (for multiple residential) is filed 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (f) of this section; 
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(ii) Agricultural construction damaged 
or destroyed by fire, flood, tornado, earth- 
quake, act of God or the public enemy 
where the immediate reconstruction there- 
of is determined by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in accordance 
with such administrative procedures as 
may be from time to time prescribed, to 
be essential to the agricultural program: 
Provided, That within two weeks of such 
damage or destruction Form PD-200 is 
filed in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (f) of this section; 

(iii) Industrial or other restricted con- 
struction, not specifically listed on Sched- 
ule B, damaged or destroyed by fire, flood, 
tornado, earthquake, act of God or the 
public enemy, where the immediate re- 
construction thereof is necessary for the 
prosecution of the war or the protection 
of public health or safety: Provided, That 
within five days of the damage or destruc- 
tion notice thereof is given by telegraph 
to the War Production Board setting forth 
(a) the cause of the damage or destruc- 
tion, (b) the function of the structure or 
project which has been damaged or de- 
stroyed, (c) the type of construction, (d) 
why immediate reconstruction or restora- 
tion is necessary, and (e) the estimated 
cost of reconstruction: And provided fur- 
ther, That within two weeks of the giving 
of such telegraphic notice, Form PD-200 
is filed in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph (f) of this section. 

Nothing contained in this subparagraph 
(3) shall be interpreted as a commitment 
that priorities assistance will be accorded 
to any particular construction authorized 
by the provisions of this subparagraph 
and the Director General for Operations 
may at any time either order said con- 
struction to cease or require any modifi- 
cation thereof that seems to him to be 
proper. 

(4) The terms and restrictions of (b) 
(1) shall not apply where the construction 
has been or is hereafter authorized by the 
Director of Priorities of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management or by the Director 
of Industry Operations or the Director 


General for Operations of the War Produc- 
tion Board by the issuance of: 


(i) One of the preference rating orders 


or certificates listed on Schedule A at- 
tached hereto, as that schedule may be 
amended from time to time, according 


priorities assistance to the construction; 
or 

(ii) An order 
the construction. 


(5) The exceptions set forth in para- 
graphs (b) (2) (ix) (a), (b) (2) (ix) (b), 
and (b) (2) (ix) (c) shall not be con- 
strued to authorize separate or successive 
construction operations commencing after 
September 6, 1942, the aggregate cost of 
which over any continuous twelve-month 
period exceeds the amount specified in the 
applicable paragraph for the particular 
structure or project; not including in said 
aggregate cost the cost of any construc- 
tion thereon during said period authorized 
under the provisions of paragraph (b) (2) 
(ix) (da), (b) (2) (ix) (e), (b) (3) and 
(b) (4). 


specifically authorizing 


Schedule A 
The following preference rating orders 
and certificates are listed pursuant to 
paragraph (b) (4) (i) of the above order. 
A general description of the type of con- 
struction covered by each, the appropriate 


application form and where such form 
should be filed, are given solely for the 
purposes of identification. 


Schedule B 


The following structures or projects are 
listed pursuant to paragraphs (b) (2) (ix) 
and (b) (8) (iii) of the above order: 


(a) A structure or project which has as 
its principal designed function: 


(1) Public or private amusement, en- 
tertainment or recreation, with the excep- 
tion of playgrounds for children; 


(2) Occupancy by not more than five 
establishments selling or dispensing goods, 
merchandise, food or drink, or providing 
services; 

(3) Use 


as a club, lodge, fraternity or 























ae Type of construction Application form Where filed 

P-14-a.......... Shipyards and shipways...... ee eee Maritime Commission, Wash- 

P-14-b. ington, D.C. 

<<, a Structures or projects impor- | No further application ac- 

P-19-a, tant to the war effort and cepted under P-19 and 
essential civilian ‘needs, P-19-a. Apply for P-19-h, 
other than housing. 

ee Publicly financed war housing.| No further applications ac- 

P-19-g, cepted; see P-19-h. 

P-19-e.........- PO PN acinnccncevincseten honieiion is made by or 

through the Public Roads 
Administration of F. W. A. 

P-19-h.......... Structures and projects im- | Form PD-200.......... caine At the following places or such 

P-19-i, portant to the war effort and other places as may be 
essential civilian needs, in- prescribed: 
cluding war housing owned Agricultural and farm dwell- 
by FPHA and farm dwell- ings with Department of 
ings (for other housing see Agriculture County War 
P-55 below). Board having jurisdiction 

over location of the site. 
All other types of construc- 

tion with War Production 

Board, Washington, D. C. 

Ph wuun pawea Cage of air transport | Expired Oct. 1, 1942........... 
aciities 

a Housing and Remodeling of | Form PD-105 and Form PD- | With FHA field office having 

P-55, Amended. housing except farm 5 a 105A. | jurisdiction over location of 
ings and housing owned by the site. 
the FPHA. 

P-89 as amended} Construction of certain types | Form PD-315 With War Production Dosd 

- for production of chemicals. Washington, D. C.. Ref: 
-89 

P-98-b..........] Construction related to petré- | See orders in M~-68 series...... 
leum enterprises as defined 
and limited therein. 

P+190....0<s --..-| Remodeling of housing pro- | No further applications ac- 
grammed for critical areas cepted. 
by the National Housing 

gency. 

P-130...........| Construction of certain facili- | See order Form PD-685.......] With War Production Board, 
ties other than buildings by Washington, D. C., or such 
telephone companies and other place as may be pre- 
construction by such com- scribed. 
panies of facilities necessary 
to serve defense projects. 

| an .----| Construction of certain facili- | See order Form PD-683.......] With War Production Board, 
ties other than buildings by Washington, D. C., or such 
telegraph companies and other ' os as may be pre 
construction by such com- scribed. 

— of — necessary 
serve defense projects. 
ope Certain specif “ PD-3A With th ting or pro: 
ow eocnnse Bard of con- ith the contracting or 
PD-3A, the Army or curement official having ju 
ia risdiction of the contract. 
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Good Lumber for 55 Years 

a 

) 

s Idaho White Pine 

' Ponderosa Pine sarin ose 

“ i lt Wiiation Lumber Cea, =. 

; Northern Pine a. 

i Sugar Pine y +. and Martell, California 

‘ i “The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., : 

< Western White Spruce 5% var ge oe 
Douglas Fir and Reserve, Seek. OP -® 

i Western Hemlock ' t ernlegre com 

. Red Cedar Shingles 1 Craig Mounisia tambo Cos f° 

LS 3 Winchester, Idaho : “4 won anttos 

: Company, Foshay Tower, Minneapolis; Minn. 














NORTHERN WHITE PINE 
NORWAY PINE 
WESTERN WHITE SPRUCE 


RAINY LAKE LUMBER CO., Ltd. 


— the Products of J. A. Mathieu 
imited—Rainy Lake, Ont. 


SALES OFFICE: 1204 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 





OTHER SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Fred Walker, Virginia Minn.; Gillett, Eau Claire, Wis.; Central States 
Lumber Co., Janesville, Wiss ‘Winton Lumber Sales, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MARCH 6, 1943 








Burning out the facts 


Here in the searing heat of an electrical muffle furnace, the 
Western Pine research chemist burns Idaho White Pine, Pon- 
derosa Pine and Sugar Pine down to ash... an experiment 
which lays bare additional facts about their composition and is 
useful in the search for new uses of these woods. 











In these wartime days, as in the days of peace, the Western 
Pine Association Research Laboratory is constantly experi- 
menting to determine new values, and to improve manufac- 
turing procedures for the Western Pines. 


WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION, Yeon Building, Portiand, Ore. 
*Ildaho White Pine 
*THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 


*Ponderosa Pine ‘*Sugar Pine 
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PONDEROSA PINE 


BOX SHOOK 


PONDEROSA PINE 
Lumber, CutStock, 
Mouldings 


We specialize in industrial lum- 
ber and LADDER STOCK. Try us 


out on your next inquiry. 


Douglas Fir 
Red Cedar 
Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce 
PORT ORFORD CEDAR 
a 
Pine Saw Mill -- Canby, Calif. 
Box Shook Factory - Alturas, Calif. 
Moulding Factory--Klamath Falls, Ore. 
* 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


Ralph L.Smith 


~ Lumber Co. 


1635 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





"PHONE VICTOR 4143 


Member Western Pine Association 
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sorority house, association, auditorium or 
assembly hall; 

(4) Manufacture, processing or assem- 
bling of any one or more of the following: 

(i) Athletic supplies, sporting goods, or 
toys or games as defined in Order L-81. 

(ii) Beverages, except milk, 

(iii) Books, magazines, newspapers, 
greeting cards, or other printed or en- 
graved matter, 

(iv) Candy or chewing gum, 

(v) Cigars, cigarettes, smoking or chew- 
ing tobaceo or snuff, 

(vi) Jewelry, 
brushes, razors, 
personal 


watches, traveling bags, 
pipes and like articles for 


use or adornment, 


china, 
draperies, 


(vii) Furniture, silverware, 
household electrical appliances, 
and all other similar articles, 
Musieal 


(viii) instruments, 


(ix) Stationery or office supplies, 


(x) Toiletries or cosmetic 
defined in Order L-171. 


products as 


(xi) Wearing apparel of every sort, na- 
ture or description, except for the Army 
or Navy; 

(b) Industrial construction with a pro- 
ductive floor area of less than 10,000 
square feet. ° 

Part 1075—Construction 
(Interpretation 1 of Conservation Order 
L-41 as Amended Feb. 19, 1943) 


The following official interpretation is 
hereby issued by the Director General for 
Operations with respect to § 1075.1 Con- 
servation Order No. L-41: 





(a) Paragraph (a) of Conservation Or- 
der No. L-41, as amended, places in dif- 
ferent classes the construction of various 
structures or projects, and paragraph (b) 


(2) (ix) provides the limits within which 
the several classes of construction may 
be begun without authorization. Any 


structure shall be classified in accordance 
with such provisions unless it constitutes 
a part of a “project” as defined in para- 
graph (a) (8), in which event the classi- 
fication of the project shall control. 

(b) In connection with paragraphs (a) 
(3), (a) (4), (a) (5), (a) (6), and (a) (7), 
where part of a structure or project falls 


within one class under said order and 
other parts within another or. other 
classes, the predominant designed use 
shall determine the classification of the 


whole structure or project. 


(c) In connection with paragraphs (a) 
(5) and (a) (7), a structure to be used 
primarily for the storage of farm prod- 
ucts which are produced by a person other 
than the proprietor of such structure shall 
be interpreted to be “other restricted 
construction.” 

(d) “Construction” as defined in para- 
graph (a) (2), includes the laying of 
asphalt tile, linotile, cork tile, rubber tile, 
and linoleum, if the same is cemented to 
or in any way is affixed to the construc- 
tion. 

(e) The application of siding o1 
is “construction” as the word is used in 
paragraph (a) (2), where such siding or 
roofing is applied to a portion of a build- 


roofing 


ing or structure which is not in need of 
“maintenance and repair” as the words 
are used in paragraph (a) (12). 


Compton States Views of Forest Plan 


President Roosevelt has rejected a_ pro- 
posal by Donald M. Nelson and Claude R. 
Wickard for the creation of a new govern- 
ment agency to promote lumber production. 
The activity now proposed in place of the 
original “Forest Products Service Plan,” 
formally recognizes what the Forest Service 
at the request of WPB has been offering. 
Reflecting the viewpoint of the lumber in- 
dustry toward the new proposal are the 
following excerpts from a letter written to 
M. L. Fleishel, Chairman, Lumber and 
Lumber Products War Committee, by Wil- 
son Compton. 

The original so-called “Forest Products 
Service” plan proposed, as you know, a wide 
range of authorities to engage in various 
phases of the lumber business, including pref- 
erential priorities and markets and certain 
regulatory and other functions vigorously 
objected to by the lumber and timber prod- 
ucts industries. The original proposal also 
included a grant of operating funds together 
with large revolving funds for financing such 
ventures in the production, purchase, trans- 
portation, storage and sale of forest products 
as might be undertaken. 

These proposals, initiated in the summer 
of 1942 and made public in November, gen- 
erated much more heat than light and pre- 
cipitated a nationwide protest which finally 
enlisted the active interest of a substantial 
majority of the members of the House 
and Senate. 

The spear-head of the industry-wide and 
nation-wide protest of this ill-considered plan 
was your direct request as Chairman of 
the Lumber and Timber Products War Com- 
mittee on December 10, 1942, to the Presi- 
dent that he disapprove the proposed plan; 
to the Chairman of the War Production 
3oard and the Secretary of Agriculture that 








they suspend approval of the plan until it 
had been submitted to a more thorough con- 
sideration with the lumber and timber prod- 
ucts industries; and to the members of the 
Senate, informing them of your request and 
the reasons for it. 

The President, in his letters yesterday to 
Mr. Nelson and Secretary Wickard, states: 

“T am in agreement that unusual action is 
needed to maintain the output of forest 
products at a high level; as an essential 
aid in the prosecution of the war. However, 
I am convinced that a simpler and more gen- 
erally acceptable plan can be devised to give 
the desired results with much less cost and 
overhead.” 

The Lumber and Timber Products War 
Committee previously has been advised that 
the “Forest Products Service” plan is dead. 
The statement issued by the President yes- 
terday will reaffirm that the activity now 
contemplated is essentially advisory; in- 
volves no element of Government compe- 
tition, preferential priorities, or preferential 
markets to anyone, or Federal forest industry 
regulation; that essentially it is giving a 
fomal recognition to a type of service which 
for months the Forest Service at the request 
of the War Production Board has been 
offering in a number of directions. 

Members, generally, of the lumber and 
timber products industries will regard this 
as an acceptable and on the whole construc- 
tive disposal of a matter which in its earlier 


forms was thoroughly unacceptable, un- 
wholesome and destructive. For this out- 


come the good judgment of J. P. Boyd as 
Director of the Lumber and Lumber Prod- 
ucts Division, and his colleagues in the War 
Production Board and the cooperativeness 
of responsible officials of the Forest Service 
are largely responsible. 
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CROSB 


Liberty Lumber 


eSouthern Pine 
e Treated Lumber 





Operating at full capacity and top 
speed, the big Crosby mills are 
still heavily engaged in produc- 
ing lumber for Uncle Sam. 


Just as soon as Government re- 
strictions will permit, we are 
anxious to get back serving our 
regular trade. 


Crosby Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Crosby, Miss. 











FOR WAR HOUSING 
AND REMODELING 


by the World’s Largest 
Door Manufacturer 


LOOK for THESE LABELS! 
ATTEANTETH ~ 


DE LUXE GRADE A — Bright blue label bearing grade, size, 
style, surface, guarantee! Helps customers recognize quality. 


Bk — 
WHEELER OSGOOD “boor 

MASTER GRADE B — Bright red label, bearing grade, size, 
style and surface. 


@ WHEELER OSGOOD “COLOR-GRADED” Grade A and B 
Douglas Fir house doors are built in strict accordance with 
U. S. Department of Commerce Standards CS73-38, CS91-41. 






































Now they’re building 


BUSSES 


of Douglas Fir Plywood 


But this is just one of Douglas Fir Plywood's startling wartime 
applications. Because of its versatility, this Miracle Wood is 
being used in ways undreamed of even a short time ago. And 
after Victory — thanks to these unique war jobs — Douglas 
Fir Plywood is going to serve you better and in more ways 
than ever before! Keep it in mind! 





(At top of page) One of Santa 
Fe Trailways’ smart new 117- 
passenger Victory Liners. The 
exterior, interior, partitions 
and floors are built of Doug- 
las Fir Plywood. Now under 
construction is a 150-passen- 
ger all plywood Victory Liner. 





(Above) Exterior-type Douglas 
Fir Plywood ('/,-inch  thick- 
ness) is fostened with glue 
and screws to ash frame of 
these double-deck busses. 


TO HELP SPEED 
VICTORY 
the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Industry 
is devoting its en- 
tire capacity to 
war production. 






Quarter-inch Douglas Fir Plywood provides 
puncture - proof, easily-finished, dirt-resistant 
walls and ceilings. Three-quarter-inch plywood 
is used for floors and partitions. 












WELER 








FRE. Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp. | 
Dept, 12, Tacoma, Wash. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free literature { 
on Wheeler Osgood ‘‘Color-Graded’’ Doors, 
a en ee I ne eR ee | 
A COMPLETE LINE OF INTERIOR [iimitpecuthtel,Iuneeeeectceesscetiacsscccressssccceeecesccceeeeecceooooooe | 
AND EXTERIOR DOORS City. icine siceccinenten 
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We know this pro- 
gram has your 
approval, 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PLYWOOD 







* 
SEND FOR NEW 
WAR USz FOLDER “Real Lauber 
MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 
SPLIT - PROOF 


STRONGER 


Dozens of photographs show 
many of the war jobs Douglas 
Fir Plywood is doing all over 
the world. You'll find it ex- 
tremely interesting. It's free, of 
course. Douglas Fir Plywood As- 
sociation, Tacoma, Washington. 
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Our Industry Is Doing A 
Monumental War Job 


Billions of board feet of Wood 
—in more than 1,000 different 
























































torms—is streaming to the 
Army, to the Navy, to the 
Maritime Commission. The 














Forest Fights on every front. 











This fascinating book of pic- 














tures—48 pages, 200 illustra- 











tions—spreads out the record 








for all to see. 


TECO RINGS, too, are play- 
ing their vital role in wartime 





























construction, speeding proj- 








ects, releasing metals. 


Write today for your FREE 
copy of “The Forest Fights.” 






































The TECO Ring Con- 
nector spreads the 
load on a timber joint 
over practically the 
entire cross-section of 
the wood. 

























































































ENGINEERING COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C PORTLAND, ORE. 



















TRENDS and INFLUENCES 


Building Loans 


The lending of $573,732,000 during 1942 
to help American families buy existing 
homes is reported by the savings, building 
and loan associations through their national 
organization, the United States Savings and 
Loan League. The largest percentage total 
loan volume went for home purchase this 
past year, 54.62 percent, of any since the 
statistics on purpose of loans have been kept, 
according to Morton Bodfish, executive vice 
president of the League. 

This is one of the highlights of the detailed 
report of the $1,050,501,000 lent by these 
thrift and home financing institutions last 
year. It was the third year in a row in 
which the savings and loan system disbursed 
as much as $1,000,000,000 of credit on resi- 
dential property. 

In 1942, a full 18.13 percent of the loan 
volume went for the financing of newly 
built houses, all of it for war housing from 
April 9 on, since the WPB’s L-41 building 
restriction order was effective on that date. 
By December, loans for new building was 
down to 12 percent of the total what with 
the growing scarcity of materials and sea- 
sonal deterrents to building. On the basis 
of an average constrwction loan of $3,000, 
it is estimated that some 63,000 new dwell- 
ings were financed last year with savings 
and loan association funds. 

As construction loans tapered off, home 
purchase loans increased. More money was 
loaned to people wishing to buy properties 
the last half of the year than the first half, 
$307,503,000, as against $266,229,000. The 
year’s home purchase loans were within 
$7,000,000 of the total for the peak year, 
1941. Apparently the three-month delay 
required by OPA in areas for the transfer 
to a new owner of a property now rented, 
and the requirement of a one-third down 
payment in cash, have not been enough of a 
deterrent on the real estate market to offset 
the idea in the average man’s head that 
money invested in a home of his own is 
better than idle cash in a period of rising 
prices. 

Some $41,695,000 of the savings and loan 
associations’ 1942 disbursement was used for 
the repair and modernization of residential 
properties, an activity which has gone 
through various stages of encouragement 
and discouragement the past year. Altogether 
the amount loaned for this purpose was 
smaller than in any of the last seven years. 


January Construction Up 

The valuation of contracts awarded dur- 
ing January for all types of construction 
amounted to $350,661,000, according to the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. This is an 
11 percent increase over January, 1942, but 
represents a 50 percent decrease from De- 
cember. 

Non-residential and residential building 
valuation, combined, exceed January a year 
ago by 17 percent. Heavy engineering work 
fell 6 percent behind. Compared with De- 
cember, the January valuation of combined 








non-residential and residential buildings is 
off 40 percent while heavy engineering is 
off 68 percent. 

New dwelling units created in January in 
new buildings and through conversion of 
existing buildings totaled 27,127, or 54 per- 
cent more than in the previous month and 
16 percent more than in January a year ago. 


War Construction Volume 

War construction activity in 1942, which 
reached a total value of $12,145,059,000, 
more than doubled the 1941 volume and 
amounted to more than 97 percent of the 
program for the year, the War Production 
Board announced. 

Direct military construction during 1942 
was three times the volume of the previous 
year, and factory construction was 2% times 
the 1941 total. Housing construction in the 
war production areas maintained the 1941 
level, while construction of privately financed 
factories declined. 

The monthly volume of construction, 
which reached a peak of $1,406,015,000 in 
August, declined for the fourth successive 
month to $973,285,000 in December, a 31 
percent drop from the year’s high. The 
decline in monthly volume from November 
to December was 13 percent. As an indica- 
tion of the trend for 1943, there was a 
further decline of 8 percent for January. 

As a total, direct military construction 
in December was. 16 percent under the No- 
vember figure and the downward trend 
continued through January. 

War housing and public works construc- 
tion dropped from $121,671,000 in Novem- 
ber to $120,000,000 in December, a decline 
of 1 percent. Privately financed housing 
and public works construction showed mod- 
erate decreases, while government financed 
war housing showed a gain of 5 percent. 
The volume of factory construction con- 
tinued downward, being off 12 percent from 
November, while machinery and equipment 
deliveries showed a gain of 1 percent. 
Further increases in machinery and equip- 
ment deliveries, and decreases in plant con- 
struction, are forecast for the next few 
months. 

Plant construction work done for the De- 
fense Plant Corporation in December was 
3 percent less than in the previous month, 
while machinery and equipment deliveries in 
this category increased 8 percent. Con- 
struction work at Army ordnance plants 
continued to drop sharply with machinery 
and equipment deliveries still increasing. 

By type of facility, construction decreases 
occurred in all categories except aircraft. 
Machinery and equipment deliveries in- 
creased at aircraft plants, and at plants manu- 
facturing machinery and machine tools, and 
other industrial facilities. Notable increases 


by individual type eccurred at synthetic rub- 
ber plants, where the construction volume 
in December was three times as great as in 
November, and at tank plants and machine 
tool plants, where machinery and equipment 
deliveries doubled. 
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California Sierras 
High Elevation Quality Timber 


Selects 
Shop Lumber 
Pattern Lumber 
Mouldings 


Dimension woseaiatananies 


Planing Mil ay Sugar Pine = Ponderosa 


Moulding Factory 














Quincy Lumber Company, Inc. 
Quincy, California 





MILLS AT SALES OFFICE 
Member of QUINCY, CALIFORNIA QUINCY, CALIFORNIA 
Western Pine Ass‘n SLOAT, CALIFORNIA ©. C. MORRIS, SALES MGR. 








| New Kilns Do Their Job at PROOF of MERIT 
| A N A C O N D for a product does not come over- 


night. It is usually the result of 








years of product-service under all 


kinds of practical on-the-job con- 
ditions. 


We like to feel that the reputation 
of Parker products is the natural 
result of more than 75 years of 
“know how’’—three quarters of a 





century of product improvement 
in serving the building industry. 


This picture shows a solid piled load of lumber ready 
for the kilns at Anaconda. Solid piling increases kiln 7. 
capacity. Anaconda now has 10 modern Moore Two “firsts’’ in merit are 
Cross-Circulation Kilns. 





Parkers Primerless Putty 


—for treatment against 
PAR-TOX rot and termites. 























~ TRA PARKER & SONS C0. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


75 years of service 
to the sash and door 
industry. 
















Old ways of logging have given place 
to the new. Mill methods have changed. But the 
high quality of Polson lumber never has changed. 
Sitka Spruce and Douglas Fir direct from our forests. Rail and water 
shipments. 


POLSON LUMBER & SHINGLE MILLS 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 





Division of Polson Logging Co. 
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Conservation, Research, Promotion 
Stressed at Western Pine Annual 


In the closing session of the Western Pine 
Association annual meeting, held in Port- 
land, Ore., Feb. 26, J. M. Brown of Spo- 
kane, Wash., who has served two strenuous 
president of the organization, 
handed the gavel to A. J. Voye, Klamath 
Falls, Ore., the newly elected chief execu- 
tive, amidst a round of applause for both 
the outgoing and incoming presidents. 


years as 


The work and accomplishments of Mr. 
Brown were praised by C. L. Billings of 
Lewiston, Idaho, and a committee was 
appointed to select a suitable remembrance 
in the appreciation of Mr. Brown's fellow 
workers in the association. 

The new incumbent, A. J. Voye, is presi- 
dent and manager of the Big Lakes Box 
Co., Klamath Falls, Ore.; he has long been 
active in association affairs as director and 
chairman of the traffic committee, as well 
as many special assignments. In accepting, 
Mr. Voye expressed his recognition of the 
responsibilities in this time of war, and 
pledged his best efforts toward meeting the 
challenge. 

John R. Gray, Spokane, Wash., and Aug- 
ust Stange, La Grande, Ore., were elected 
vice presidents, and C. L. Isted, Bend, Ore., 
treasurer. 

Western Pine meetings are strictly busi- 
The general meeting was 
preceded by district meetings throughout the 
far-flung territory encompassed by the asso- 
ciation; and for two days before the gen- 
eral sessions, hard working standing com- 
mittees prepared their recommendations for 
the approval of the membership and action 
by the directors. In the words of C. L. 
Billings, director from Lewiston, Ida., “This 
is an example of the truest form of repre- 
sentative government.” 

Subjects in the spotlight at the meeting 
included: Greatest possible production for 
most vital war demands in the face of short- 
age of manpower and equipment and the 
handicap of unusually severe weather con- 
ditions that prevail; developments of the 
association’s laboratory and research depart- 
ment; forestry management and conserva- 
tion; the unprecedented demand for box lum- 
ber that falls on the soft pine producers; 
the critical lumber needs of agriculture; 
public relations work of A. F. P. I., and 
trade promotion for post-war marketing. 

The annual membership meeting opened 
amidst a burst of laughter and good humor 
as President Brown, closing his second term, 
stood with a broad grin on his face in front 
of various red, white and blue posters that 


ness sessions. 


read: “No Third Term—And No Fourth 
or Fifth Term Either.” 
There followed in quick succession the 


interesting but brief address of the presi- 
dent, the even briefer report of Secretary- 
Manager S. V. Fullaway, Jr., and the 
résumé of the statistical position of the 
Western Pine Industry, by Assistant Man- 
ager W. E. Griffee. 

Truman W. Collins, Portland, the asso- 
ciation’s treasurer, resigned several months 
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ago when he joined the armed forces as a 
lieutenant in the Navy. C. L. Isted, Bend, 
Ore., as acting treasurer, gave the members 
a report on association finances. 

L. J. Roedel, manager, Oregon Lumber 
Co., Baker, Ore., brought before the meeting 
the critical lumber needs of the farmers, stat- 
ing that practically no provisions have been 
made to supply agricultural needs for lumber. 
It is obviously important that farmers get 
some relief. It doesn’t do much good to defer 
agricultural workers from the draft unless 
the fruits of their labor can be protected. 
He introduced a resolution that met with 
unanimous approval, directing the association 
officers and staff to urge upon proper gov- 
ernment agencies the necessity for such pro- 
vision. 

Robert C. Winton, Minneapolis, Minn., 
gave the members a graphic description of 
the work of his committee and the Ameri- 





J. M. BROWN 
Spokane, Wash. 
Retiring President 


J. F. DAGGETT 
Prineville, Ore. 
Conservation Chairman 


can Forest Products Industries work in put- 
ting authentic information regarding the 
lumber industry before the public. Western 
Pine Association has been one of the most 
important supporters of this work. Follow- 
ing his earnest and impressive words a 
moving picture report was thrown on the 
screen. 

Grant Dixon, Western Pine Manufactur- 
ing Co., Spokane, Wash., presented the box 
shook dilemma. Goverment agencies have 
forecast a diminishing demand for building 
but a 30 percent increase in box demands. 
This means a 50 percent increase in Pon- 
derosa Pine shook needs, because Ponderosa 
pine is the premier box lumber. He urged 


where possible the substitution of other 
species for shook production. The bottle 
neck is not the capacity to produce shook 


but to produce shook lumber. In the dis- 
cussion it was urged that Ponderosa Pine be 
diverted from other uses to box shook and 
that efforts be made through government 
purchasing agencies to bring this about. 

Continued expansion of forest conserva- 





tion practices, a broader program, and im- 
proved state legislation were urged by J. F. 
Daggett, Prineville, Ore., chairman of the 
forest conservation committee and J. F. Jew- 
ett, Spokane, Wash., president of the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association. 
Mr. Daggett stressed the need for serious 


consideration of forest resources. He urged 
members to give forestry their fullest atten- 
tion and bring its problems before the indus- 
try. He recommended industry cooperate 
with State governments in bringing forest 
management rules and State laws in line. 
He pointed out that the Western Pine Tree 
Farm program is getting into stride and 
forecast a large increase in these tree farms. 
He also cited the need for particular dili- 
gence at this time of war demand to pre- 
vent destructive cutting. He proposed addi- 
tional funds for the association’s forestry 
staff, which proposal was later approved by 
the directors. 

Mr. Jewett urged the passage of adequate 
State laws on the subject of forestry man- 
agement as an antidote for National regula- 
tion. Mr. Jewett favored a broader pro- 
gram throughout the nation and increased 
forest conservation work by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

A. J. Glassow, chairman of the trade pro- 
motion committee, gave an excellent outline 
of promotional activities looking to post-war 
competitive markets. One of the many for- 
ward steps of the work in this department 
is the study of prospective building changes 
in post-war construction. For this purpose 
special architectural counsel has been em- 
ployed. Space advertising is being con- 
tinued on same basis as formerly. As an 
insight as to future demand, many inquiries 
regarding home building are coming from 
boys in the armed forces who are looking 
forward to building a home when they get 
back. 

W. P. Marsh, Burns, Ore., enthusiasti- 
cally presented the intriguing developments 
coming from the research laboratory. Prog- 
ress to date in the solvent seasoning process 
arouses the greatest amount of interest. Mr. 
Marsh named this the most significant devel- 
opment in the preparation of lumber for 
many years. Although still in the laboratory 
stage, demonstrations are most convincing. 
A semi-commercial plant will be constructed 
as soon as possible to carry on these tests 
in a larger way. 

Among other projects under considera- 
tion are: Study of walls and sheathing 
materials; pine for railway car construction; 
search for water repellent materials; dry 
kiln consultation work, painting over knots, 
waste utilization. 

In connection with its expanded program 
the association expects to increase its facili- 
ties. 

Dr. A. W. Stout, the chemist who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Hubert, resigned, was introduced 
to the membership as the latest addition to 
the laboratory staff. 

It was a_ self-confident, forward-looking 
group, nearly all of whom had _ travelled 
several hundreds of miles to take part in 
the planning to meet war-time demands and 
who in the face of the urge for expediency 
did not let the long swing view become 
cloudy, but rather supported enthusiastically 
such activities as forest conservation, trade 
promotion and research laboratory work. 
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We wish to express our regrets 
al a for such orders offered which 
have not been possible to enter, 

owing to lack of stocks on hand, 
woods and to express our assurance we 

are doing all possible to main-— 
and tain production in the face of 
handicaps difficult to overcome, 
and many of which are beyond our 


Spruce control. 


We ask therefore, if you please, 
your kind indulgence, and hope 
you will abide with us a while— 


Sis dsied when we trust conditions will be- 
Can. @. Va. come improved and stocks more 
ill ' Th ‘ 
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Thanking you sincerely for pat— 


The 5 modern mills of Mower Lumber Company, producing ronage both granted and offered. 
lumber for the war needs of U. S. A., supply practically 
everything in Appalachian Hardwoods—Birch, Beech, Oak, 
Maple, Ash, Basswood, Cherry, Yellow Poplar, Walnut, But- ¥ ¥ 
ternut, also W. Va. Spruce. Latest and best kiln-drying 
equipment. Sawing 50 to 60 million feet per year 


Teosing: Mouldings, Trim in Oak, Maple, Birch, Beech. Poplar Bevel 
Siding. Rough and Dressed Hardwoods, air-dried, kiln-dried. te EB 


The Mower Lumber Company | $7"! ranch otnces /#°ks0™ Tenn 


- Chicago, Il. Reading, Pa. 

Charleston, West Virginia 43 E. Ohio St. P. 0. Box 48 

Mills at: Omar, Marmet, Cass, Colcord & Pettus, West Va. 
Dry Kilns, Planing Mills, Flooring Plants 
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Ontario Dealers Review Achievements 


The Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation held its twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention in Toronto, on Feb. 18, 19, and 20. 
There was a much larger attendance of re- 
tail lumber dealers than at any previous 
convention and the general attendance held 
up almost to the record attendance of a 
year ago. 

A. A. Streatfield, Toronto, was re-elected 
president, the dealers feeling that it would 
be inadvisable to make a change at such a 
critical period. President Streatfield, in ac- 
cepting re-election, expressed the wish that 
the two vice-presidents and the directors 
who served with him in 1942, should also 
be re-elected for 1943 and his suggestion 
was promptly accepted. 

One of the most important matters dis- 
cussed and dealt with during the conven- 
tion was a resolution on the subject of 
retail lumber ceiling prices. President 
Streatfield introduced a discussion on this 
subject during an open forum session, and a 
motion resulted in the appointment of an 
Advisory Committee on Retail Price Ceil- 
ings, with a request to them to study the 
situation and seek the assistance of the Ca- 
nadian Lumbermen’'s Association through its 
afhliated organization known as the Cana- 
dian Lumber Distributors’ Bureau, in pre- 
paring a reference of the subject to the Tim- 
ber Controller and through him to the War- 
time Prices & Trade Board. 

In his opening address at the convention, 
President Streatfield, commented upon the 


exceptionally busy year the association had 
just passed through. One of its successes 
had been the passing of the Trust Fund 
Amendment to the Mechanics’ Lien Act 
for which it, along with others, had agi- 
tated for several years. Other achievements 
had been in persuading the Government to 
remove the necessity for an affidavit on 
monthly sales tax returns sent in by dealers. 
The association had also been instrumental 
in having deliveries of lumber and millwork 
excluded from the Order issued by the Ad- 
ministrator of Services, requiring a delay of 
one day after receipt of an order, before de- 
livering materials. The membership of 
O.R.L.D.A., President Streatfield reported, 
was at an all time high, which could be ex- 
plained by the great value of the service the 
association is rendering. Another important 
service by the association during 1942 had 
been its cost-of-doing business survey. 
President Streattield reported the organiza- 
tion of a new district association in the 
northwestern part of the Province. 
Thousands of temporary buildings con- 
structed by Wartime Housing Limited, Pres- 
ident Streatfield said, would have to be re- 
moved after the war, under terms of the 
contract. This would apply also to hundreds 
of other buildings constructed by the Gov- 
ernment. Retailers might find themselves 
in competition with millions of feet of sec- 
ond-hand lumber and an enormous amount 
of millwork. He suggested that the asso- 


ciation consider setting up a committee to 


work with the newly formed Canadian Lum- 
ber Distributors’ Bureau in an effort to 
find out if the Government had any pro- 
gram mapped out for disposal of this mate- 
rial and to impress upon the Government 
the necessity for a satisfactory plan. 

D. C. Johnston, Toronto, representing the 
Canadian Lumber Distributors’ Bureau, gave 
an excellent talk upon the new set-up of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association and _ its 
numerous affiliated Bureaus, which now pro- 
vided for all lumbermen in Canada a strong 
and adequate organization for protecting their 
interests. 

Malcolm MacNicol and K. M. Brown of 
the Timber Control, Ottawa, were in at- 
tendance at the convention. Mr. MacNicol 
took part in discussions whenever timbe: 
control regulations were under consideration 
and interpreted many of the regulations about 
which dealers asked him questions. He took 
back to Ottawa with him a strong resolu- 
tion carried by the association, urging that 
Timber Control Order No. 15 be amended 
so as to include farm buildings, other than 
houses, as industrial buildings, in respect to 
permit requirements. 

During a luncheon, A. S. Nicholson, Bur- 
lington, former Timber Controller, delivered 
a striking address on the subject of “The 
Place of the O.R.L.D.A. in Canada’s War- 
time Picture.” 

The annual dinner dance and stage show 
was held on the first night. 

The directors of the association held a 
meeting immediately following the annual 
convention and re-appointed Horace Boult- 
bee, Toronto, secretary-manager. 
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Mills, Modern Methods 





The 100% modern plant of the Rosboro 
Lumber Company is the last word in 
lumber manufacturing equipment. It 
includes a band headrig, pony band 
and band resaws, timber sizer, plan- 
ing mill, power plant, dry kilns, storage 
sheds and loading docks. Electrically 
operated throughout, the plant has a 





cutting capacity of 150,000 feet of 
Douglas Fir per day. We are con- 
fident that after the duration we will 
be able to accumulate an inventory 
which will enable us to give our valued 
patrons better service than we are able 
to do at this time. 


ROSBORO LUMBER CO., Springfield, Ore. 
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Shortening War Is Wisconsin Keynote 


Credit the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association with a War Conference that 
scored a success equal in every way to the 
brilliance of annual conventions of former 
years. The conference, held in Milwaukee 
on February 16 and 17, chalked up a record 
for net attendance—that is, dealer attend- 
ance. The Milwaukee Auditorium was the 
site of the deliberations. One of the halls 
which in the past had been used for exhibits 
was reserved for a general visiting space. 
[his fortunate arrangement proved to be 
very popular. Attendance at the business 
sessions, as at other war conferences held 
during the past two months, was heavier 
than in former years. 

Gratifying to all who have taken part in 
or heard the manufacturers’ panel discus- 
sions at previous conferences was the fact 
that the “bugs” were finally ironed out of 
this program feature. Arthur A. Hood, 
who initiated the panel, and has conducted 
them in various sections of the country, re- 
duced his preliminary remarks to a mini- 
mum, and began firing questions at the panel 
members. The whole thing had a snap and 
precision that commanded and held attention, 
and reflected credit to Mr. Hood as well 
as to his many well-wishers who advised 
and consulted with him. With the pattern 
as it now stands the materials panel can 
well become a convention or conference fix- 
ture. 

The first session, beginning at ten in the 
morning, was opened by retiring president 
Otto Lieber, Jr., Neenah. In his address 
Mr. Lieber stated that the keynote of the 
conference was “How the Lumber Dealer Is 
Helping to Shorten the War.” He explained 
the absence of exhibits and the concentratior: 
of all energies on business. He briefly high- 
lighted the program, and indicated some of 
the sales opportunities for the coming year. 
_ The conference keynote address was de- 
livered by Ray E. Saberson, Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Saberson’s 
subject was “How the Retail Lumber Indus- 
try Is Helping to Shorten the War.” Mr. 
Saberson has delivered the same address a 
number of times during the current confer- 
ence season, and it was the sober judgment 
of those who had heard him before that his 
delivery at Milwaukee was inspired. 

The afternoon meeting opened with a 
stirring address, “All Out for Democracy 
or Slavery,” by J. Raymond Schutz, Indian- 
apolis. Mr, Schutz detailed the Nazi phi- 
losophy as exemplified by Hitler, and as he 
learned it through careful study on several 
trips to Germany in the twenties. 

The next and final feature of the after- 
hoon program was a question and answer 
panel on government regulations affecting 
the retail lumber dealer. Under the able and 
dynamic direction of Harry P. McDermott, 
Association Mortgage Department, a group 
of forty prepared questions were directed to 
members of the panel. The questions had 
been carefully selected from several hundred 
sent in by association members. Panel mem- 
bers included Hawley Wilbur, Wilbur Lum- 
ber Co., West Allis; Ralph J. Drought, 
Association Counsel; Ken King, former 
association staff member, now connected with 
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the local WPB office, and other representa- 
tives of WPB and OPA. The prepared 
questions were directed by Mr. McDermott 
to panel members whom he considered best 
qualified to answer. After the prepared 
questions had been disposed of, questions 
were received from the floor. As in other 
panels of the same kind, time ran out before 
the flow of questions ebbed, and those that 
had to remain unanswered will be taken 
care of by the association office. 

Promptly at 4:39 P. M. in the Schroeder 
Hotel, Hoo-Hoo swung into action to take 
charge of the remainder of the day’s opera- 
tions. Over thirty kittens were initiated by 
the famous Milwaukee Degree Team, headed 
by Don Montgomery, Snark of the Universe. 
A heavily attended dinner and floor show 
followed. 

Teamwork between expediter Lieber and 
planner Montgomery was responsible for 
running an almost incredibly heavy program 


D. S. MONTGOMERY 
Milwaukee 
Secretary 


OTTO LIEBER, JR. 
Neenah 
Retiring President 


RAY E. SABERSON 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Keynote Speaker 


through with amazing precision on Wednes- 
day morning. Second-day morning sessions 
are always difficult, and it took courage, 
precision and expert management to attempt 
the agenda for Wednesday morning and put 
it over. It was done, however, and to a 
full house. 

J. L. Pexton, Norm Advertising Co., New 
York, opened on schedule at 9:40 with an 
address. entitled “Wartime Advertising 
Works Overtime for Lumber Dealers.” 
Finishing on time he was followed by 
K. J. T. Ekblaw, American Zinc Institute, 
Chicago, whose subject was “Selling the 
Farm Market in 1943.” 

Donald E. Brann, Easi-Bild Pattern Co., 
Pleasantville, N. Y., demonstrated “A Guide 
for Doing Business in 1943.” Mr. Lieber, 
sitting near the platform with what looked 
like a stop-watch which both he and Don 
Montgomery appeared to be checking at 
intervals of a minute or less, discovered that 
their efficiency had resulted in picking up 
two minutes on the schedule. He used this 
time to make an announcement of the re- 
ported amendment to Conservation Order 
L-41. J. A. Erickson, Jr., Lumber Credit 
Protective Bureau, Minneapolis, addressed 
the still intact assembly on the subject, “The 
Opportunity for Collections.” 


In the clean-up spot for the morning pro- 
gram was E. G. Gavin, Editor, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago, who before beginning, 
synchronized his watch with Mr. Lieber’s 
split-second timepiece, and finished on the 
second with the subject “Salvaging Our 
Business With Salvaged Lumber.” 

Following the president’s luncheon to 
club presidents, secretaries and district chair- 
men, the final session began with an unsched- 
uled testimonial presentation to James 
Drought in recognition of thirty years of 
service as counsel for the association. The 
presentation, made in exceptionally good 
taste, was handled by George LaPointe, Jr., 
former association president. 

The materials panel conducted by Arthur 
Hood, began promptly thereafter. Questions 
had been prepared in writing and submitted 
before the session began. When these had 
been answered, others were received from 
the floor with the now familiar result that 





time did not permit all of them to be 
answered. Adolph Pfund, Secretary, Wood- 
work Jobbers Service Bureau, Chicago, and 
member of the panel, received something 
of an ovation when he appeared on the pro- 
gram. 

James H. Brannum, Brannum Lumber Co., 
Racine, was elected president for 1943. 
W. W. Marling, Marling Lumber Co., Madi- 
son, was re-elected treasurer. New directors 
elected were: Ben Roderick, Roderick 
Lumber Co., Brodhead; Clarence Arp, Home 
Lumber & Fuel Co., Elkhorn; and William 
Herpst, Elmwood Lumber & Grain Co., 
Elmwood. 


The final speaker on the afternoon pro- 
gram was DeLoss Walker, Chicago, whose 
subject was “First Hand Truth About the 
Japs.” 

Following time-honored custom, the an- 
nual association banquet and dinner dance 
with one of Ben Springer’s inimitable floor 
shows, was held Wednesday night. 

Comments during and after the confer- 
ence were enthusiastic. Many dealers ex- 
pressed themselves as being able to do a 
much better war job in the home front offen- 
sive as a result of the things they had heard 
and learned at the busy conference sessions. 
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All Types -- All Grades 


Western Pines & West Coast Lumber 


Large and Long Timbers 
Fir Piling up to 120 Feet 


PATRICK LUMBER CO. 


Terminal Sales Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Teletypewriter PD-54 
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Wholesale Only 
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West Virginians 


The thirtieth annual convention of the 
West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, held in Huntington, 
W. Va., on Feb. 15 and 16, was a practical 
war conference in which dealers asked 
swarms of questions of the government men 
present. Secretary Sam H. Diemer picked 
a few key men from the long list of govern- 
ment administrators and deftly held the dis- 
cussion to key regulations. 

Don Campbell, chief of the retail and 
wholesale section, Lumber and Lumber Prod- 
ucts Division, WPB, opened with a state- 
ment about the reasons for lumber control 
and the methods used. The nation had to 
change to a military way of life, and during 
the past two years a steadily increasing flow 
of lumber and building materials has poured 
into camps and bases. In this process the 
nation has built the equivalent of several 
large cities. This experience and the proven 
skill of the industry guarantee a post-war 
building revival. 

Mr. Campbell's most emphatic point was 
a plea to use orders M-208, [L-218, and 
PD-1X with restraint and intelligence. If 
there is a sudden rush to build up inven- 
tories, endangering supplies to the Armed 
Forces, it will be necessary to issue restrain- 
ing amendments. “I have personally gone 
on record,” Mr. Campbell said in conclusion, 
“that you will not misuse the trust of those 
who made possible this order.” 


Frank B. Enslow, Jr., and Ray Fulton, of 
the State WPB staff, answered a number 
of questions. In answer to the complaint 
that it isn’t possible to buy lumber on an 
AA-4 rating they stated that ratings set 
comparative importance of uses and do not 
actually produce lumber. At present a 
serious situation that can not be corrected 
by regulation is the bad weather in the West 
that has lost millions of feet of production; 
a loss that can not be replaced. Even though 
a dealer does not buy fir, he is affected; 
for fir buyers, unable to get their usual stock, 
invade other markets. Dealers were urged 
to remember that L-41 still applies and that 
relaxing inventory restrictions under M-208 
does not change the restrictions on con- 
struction imposed by L-41. 

The Tuesday morning session was devoted 
to questions about handling sand, gravel 
and ready-mix concrete. Joe Lucas, sales 
manager, Ohio River Sand & Gravel Corp., 
Parkersburg, conducted the session. He was 
aided by Carl E. Langfitt, of Parkersburg 
Ice & Fuel Co., C. G. Conaway, of Fairmont 
Wall Plaster Co., and others. Mr. Lucas 
urged the practical wisdom of using the 
State testing laboratory and specifying the 
State standards. 

At the Tuesday noon luncheon Carl E. 
Langfitt, of Parkersburg, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding C. A. Parrish, of Spencer. 
Vice Presidents elected were Ed. Glenn, 
Ralph Thom, Happy Hall and Geo. Bailey. 
New directors were C. G. Conaway, C. I. 
Cheney, Fred Savage and Lyle Row. 

The meeting approved a new scale of 





Officials With Questions 


Ply Government 


dues and also approved a proposal to urge 
an amendment to the lien law. 

A. E. Teagen, of the ODT, described 
the traffic problem of the country. 

M. J. MacDonald, of the OPA, said that 
price control was the most trying task given 
to public officials. In addition to controlling 
the flow of goods in a war economy, price 
control may easily make the difference be- 
tween a health and a_ ruined post-war 
lumber industry. 

Mr. MacDonald rapidly outlined the his- 
tory of lumber price control; progressing 
through the various orders. Further changes 
are due in retail price formulas, and the 
new system is likely to be more a percent- 
age method rather than a dollar-and-cents 
ceiling. Prices can’t be drawn from a hat; 
and this brings up the much hated word, 
questionnaires. But prices can’t be set fairly 
without wide and exact information, and 
lumbermen alone have the information. 
With accurate facts, prices can be set on 
a workable basis. 

Much time was given to discussion of 
practical cases raised by the dealers present. 
One difficulty experienced here has to do 
with unusual grade names, dragged up out 
of rule books by manufacturers and used to 
charge higher prices. Among them are 
“dense. box” grades. Mr. MacDonald ad- 
mitted the seriousness of this practice but 
stated that the OPA could not undertake to 
police grades, beyond setting up the rules 
that lumber must be correctly graded. But 
dealers are permitted to price these grades, 
not previously handled, by applying to them 
the percentage of profit allowed on the 
nearest comparable grade. But in a mixed 
car of these unusual grades there can be no 
averaging of prices, even though the grades 
all look alike. They must be separated, and 
each must be priced. 

OPA does not allow a retailer to remanu- 
facture stock, making little ones out of big 
ones, and then to charge the price of the 
larger pieces for the smaller. Lumber loses 
its identity when it is re-manufactured and 
is priced according to the resulting sizes, 
species and grade. “Otherwise,” Mr. Mac- 
Donald said, “lumber maximum prices would 
be destroyed. We'd find some dealers claim- 
ing their 2x4’s were all ripped out of 
12x12’s.”. An exception is granted to CPA 
yards. 

When argument over local problems be- 
came intense, Mr. MacDonald asked the 
dealers to consider what they would do i! 
they carried the responsibility for establish- 
ing prices to fit all the variants and excep 
tions of a nation-wide industry. At the end 
of the question period a prominent retailer 
said to Mr. MacDonald with a smile, “! 
guess you Washington fellows are human 
after all.” 

The annual banquet was held the second 
evening. 
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“Nebraska Dealers Essential” 


Despite the exigencies imposed by war- 
times, members of the Nebraska Lumber 
\Verchants’ Association conducted one of the 
nost important and most interesting pro- 
erams in their history when they combined 
. “war conference” and the fifty-third annual 
‘onvention at the Fontenelle hotel in Omaha 
Feb. 25-26. 

For the first time in many years the con- 
vention included no exhibits. Entertainment, 
too, was omitted, and the usual three-day 
program was crowded into two days. 

The key to the lumber dealers’ interest lay 
principally in the questions-and-answers ses- 
sions that were held, with the members 
pitching the questions and government offi- 
cials batting out the answers. 

Literally hundreds of questions on how 
government war regulations affect the lum- 
ber business were flung at two WPB offi- 
cials, Russell Harris and James Ainscow of 
Omaha, on the opening day of the session. 
For two hours the members remained glued 
to their chairs, anxious to hear every word. 

The next day there was a similar session, 
with questions on price ceilings getting 
answers from three OPA officials—Ben S. 
Huntley, regional lumber specialist of Chi- 
cago, Dan O’Brien, Omaha price specialist, 
and Don Brodky, Omaha legal department. 

Among the resolutions passed at the final 
session was one calling upon the government 
to adjust the ceiling price of one-inch com- 
mon boards. 

All Nebraska officers were re-elected as 


follows: President—H. L. Rivett, Omaha; 
vice president—H. M. Holmquist, Oakland ; 
secretary—Phil Runion, Lincoln; assistant 
secretary—W. A. Keitges, Lincoln; national 
director—Paul C. Larsen, St. Paul. 

In his address, President Rivett pointed 
out that no industry in Nebraska serves the 
food and transportation industries more con- 
stantly or in larger measure than does the 
Nebraska lumber merchant. 

“The lumber dealer is in constant contact 
with the railroads, truck operators and road 
builders,” he said. ‘The farmer and lumber- 
man are almost like partners in business. 
We stand or fall together. I like to think 
that our farmer customer needs our goods 
and services in a like degree to our need 
for his patronage. Surely we all strive to 
meet his confidence and patronage. 

“Therefore we can feel assured that the 
lumber yard has a very essential place in 
the war effort. Few industries have greater 
importance and therefore greater responsi- 
bilities. 

“If they will let us have the tools we will 
do the job.” 

Secretary Phil Runion predicted, “as a 
reasonable statement of fact, that, even in the 
face of the present emergency, the dealer 
who takes the attitude that he was here first 
and is determined to stay will be in business 
when the war is won. 

“The going will be rough, and at times 
discouraging,” he said. “The temptation to 
quit may arise, but the dealer who won't 


quit will achieve his objective—namely, to 
carry on to the best of his ability to do his 
part by caring for the needs of his com- 
munity, and helping the farmers secure the 
sorely needed materials to produce food for 
this nation and our allies. I am sure these 
dealers will be rewarded in two ways. First, 
the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
done a good job; secondly, they will be here 
to participate in several years of good busi- 
ness. The demand for new homes, new 
farm buildings and repairs will be large. For 
the past ten years Nebraska has not had an 
appreciable amount of building, and_ this 
pent-up demand will bring about a building 
era which will reward any dealer for his 
patience and determination to carry on.” 

Runion said that the need of an efficient 
association had never evidenced itself more 
than during the past sixteen months. 

“Practically all of the association’s effort 
has been directed toward guiding our deal- 
ers through the maze of governmental orders 
and directions,” he said. 

“In addition, a great deal of time and 
money have been spent in trying to secure 
lumber and shingles to supply the farmers 
of this state. 

Among other speakers were Hawley W. 
Wilbur, West Allis, Wis., who, discussing 
what 1943 may hold for the industry, urged 
lumber merchants to maintain a_ strong 
advertising program; and De Loss Walker, 
Chicago, who spoke on “The Truth About 
the Japs.” 

The registration at the Nebraska meeting 
was 435—about three-fourths of the normal 
attendance in peacetime. 
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-Now is the time 
to build a reputation as 


‘Headquarters of quality Paint’ 


x Good finishes never before 
assumed quite as much importance. 
They’re needed now to protect, preserve 
and make things last longer, and there’s 
no excuse for cheap materials. Sell your 
customers Martin-Senour finishes. Estab- 
lish your store as headquarters for good 
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Help your Painter Customers: 


MAKE OLD 
BRUSHES LIKE NEW 


With Cabot’s Amazing New Brush Cleaner 


Cabot’s Brush Cleaner smacks out the old hardened 
paint right down to the heel. Leaves bristles clean, 
soft, flexible, lustrous—easy to store. But it is not 
harsh and caustic. It is harmless to bristles 
and settings. May be used regularly to main- 
tain brushes in top condition. Just soak— 
then rinse with water. Painters say, “Best 
we've ever used.”. ACT NOW. Write for 
sample. 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


Cabot’s 





Samuel Cabot, Inc., 1520 Oliver 


Brush Cleaner 
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Producing 
Douglas 
Fir 
Since 
1898 
















HE Booth-Kelly organization 
is busy on the job, producing 





lumber for the Nation’s needs. 





We're proud of the privilege. 





Proud, too, of the quality in every 
foot of this Booth-Kelly lumber 


that goes to meet the country's 






lumber needs. 





Tough, strong and sturdy, Booth- 





Kelly Douglas Fir lumber is cut 





from our own old-growth, big- 






bodied timber, carefully sea- 






soned, painstakingly manu- 





factured. The Booth-Kelly name 





on every piece is a pledge of 





quality in the wood and in the 





manufacture. 






We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 







TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 


Bothell 


SUGENE ORE. 



















How building material dealers in the 
heart of one of the nation’s most productive 
agricultural belts are to supply farmers with 
materials needed to handle increased crop 
acreages and larger herds of livestock occu- 
pied the bulk of the abbreviated, war-time 
session of the Southwestern Iowa Lumber- 
men’s Association in Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
Feb. 25. 

The answer to the problem, it was ad- 
mitted, is still unknown. 

The usual two-day session was cut to an 
afternoon round-table discussion, and enter- 
tainment and banquet features were aban- 
doned. 

Leading the round table discussions were 
William Badeaux of Des Moines, executive 
secretary of the State association, and Roy 
Sewall of Minneapolis, assistant secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

Surveys taken in Minnesota and Iowa by 
retail dealers co-operating with trade asso- 
ciations, the two men told the convention, 
indicate that farmers in the two States have 
set a minimum of 1 billion feet for Minne- 
sota and 900 million feet of lumber for Iowa, 
to meet their requirements. 

“When you know that the government 
has asked for 31 billion feet from the mills 
in 1943; that the mills hope to produce 29 
billion if the labor situation can be held 
in control; that 15 billion has been ear- 
marked for crating purposes in connection 
with war shipments; and that only 3 billion 
feet has been allocated for civilian use, you 
realize what a situation we are in,” Badeaux 
told the group. 

Similar surveys are being taken in other 
mid-western States, and when completed the 
results will be presented to Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard and the WPB at 


S. W. lowans Survey Farm Trade 


Washington in an attempt to secure a larger 
allocation of lumber for civilian use in 1943, 
Badeaux said. 

Considerable misunderstanding has arisen, 
discussion at the round-table brought out, 
regarding order L-41. 

Dealers were sternly warned that, under 
order M-208, the certification stamp must be 
applied to all sales slips, and bear the sig- 
nature of the purchaser, or of his agent. 

Stamps, with places for signatures, pref- 
erence rating and use to which the material 
is to be placed, are available at the State 
association's office at Des Moines, Badeaux 
said. 

Motion pictures showing the “Clay Prod- 
ucts’ Place in the War Effort” was shown 
by Mal Allen of Ames, Clay Products Insti- 
tute, as was a picture “War Time Home 
Repair and Remodeling Market,’ by Ralph 
Dunn of Omaha, United States Gypsum 
Company. 

Reasons, at least some of them, why deal- 
ers do not have wire to sell to the trade, 
were explained by Joe Maize of Peoria, IIl., 
Keystone Steel and Wire Company, in a 
series of pictures and exhibits. 

Charles E. Goessling, Shenandoah Lumber 
Co., Shenandoah, Iowa, was elected presi- 
dent; he succeeds C. N. Wilson of Creston. 
Victor H. Dalbey, Dalbey Lumber Company, 
Clearfield, Lowa, was elected vice president, 
and J. Stivers of the Crawford Lumber Co., 
Council Bluffs, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected include V. C. McCoy, 
Fullerton Lumber Co., Glenwood; Harold 
Slack, Hawkeye Lumber Co., Oskaloosa; 
Fred Hostetler, Green Bay Lumber Co., 
Manning; Marion Ingold, James Lumber 
Co., Hamburg, and Ben Curtis, Youmans 
Lumber Co., Logan. 


Michiana Dealers Confer 


The forty-third annual convention of the 
Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held 
Feb. 22, at South Bend, Ind., was one of 
the best ever held by this old Michiana 
group of dealers. Without benefit of manu- 
facturers’ exhibits or entertainment, the 
program attracted 200, which was only 
slightly less than the all-time high attendance 
in 1942, 

The program, which had been carefully 
prepared by the dealers’ committee, was 
along strictly business lines. C. W. Milli- 
ard, field representative of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau of Seattle, Wash., presented 
the 35-minute, all color and sound movie 
of the red cedar shingle industry. 

Next Hawley W. Wilbur, Wilbur Lum- 
ber Co., West Allis, Wis., gave the dealers 
the “Answers to Their Problems” by tell- 
ing the correct answers to forty war reg- 
ulations questions which had been previously 
printed, and in addition answering many 
questions from the floor. 

At the afternoon session, Paul L. Grady, 
field engineer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, told the dealers that that associa- 
tion had material already prepared to assist 
them in the sale of buildings to farmers and 
how the association had been able to help 


dealers in the sale of materials to further the 
war effort, after which the film of the 
American Forestry Association, “Trees of 
Tomorrow,” was shown. 

Charles A. Stuck, president of C. A. 
Stuck & Sons, Jonesboro, Ark., told how 
his firm is attempting to hold its own by 
developing sidelines. He thinks a tremendous 
market awaits dealers after the war. 

“Trees and Homes,” a color and sound 
picture, was shown through the courtesy of 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Climaxing the program was the message 
which Dr. L. Raymond Schutz, a former 
president of North Manchester College, 
gave as his version of Hitler and the War. 
This address, which held the dealers spell- 
bound, was delivered at the Indiana State 
convention and was repeated in South Bend 
at the request of a great number of dealers. 

Election of officers for next year resulted 
as follows: President, Burt Seip, Plymouth 
Lumber Co., Plymouth, Ind.; vice-president, 
Stuart F. Smith, Niles Lumber Co., Niles, 
Mich. A. F. Reasor, Indiana Lumber * 
Manufacturing Co., South Bend, Ind., was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. ; 

James W. Taylor, Sr., first secretary 0! 
the association, was present and was intro- 
duced to the convention. 
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Virginia Meeting Is Idea Forum 


The War Conference of the Virginia 
3uilding Material Association, held in Rich- 
mond, on Feb. 25 and 26, followed two lines. 
One was the statements, followed by ques- 
tion and answer periods, made by govern- 
ment officers; dealing with practical ques- 
tions of business control. The other was 
business promotion ideas, sponsored and 
managed by the Building Material Exhibitors 
Association. 

Arthur A. Hood, of the Johns-Manville 
Sales Corporation, directed the panel dis- 
cussion about available materials and how 
to sell them. In his introductory statement, 
Mr. Hood said that eighty-eight industries 
contribute their services in making a home; 


Most lumbermen have become price con- 
scious under the regulations; but they do not 
always remember that prices are but one 
problem rising from this change in the busi- 
ness as a whole. He endeavored to make 
clear the difference between a concentration 
yard and a distribution yard; explained that 
some of the regulations had been made 
necessary because distribution yards, feeling 
the need for more business, have invaded the 
field long held by the concentration yard and 
are making it impossible for the latter to 
remain in business. The type of a yard is 
determined by what it does; not by what 
it calls itself. 

W. M. Lingo, Jr., appeared in place of 


Don A. Campbell, Chief of the Wholesale 
and Retail Section, Lumber and Lumber 
Products Branch, WPB. Mr. Campbell was 
ill and unable to be present. Mr. Lingo, 
like other panel leaders, spent most of his 
time dnswering local questions. 


President David C. Laughon made a brief 
address, touching upon the growth of the 
association. He paid a high tribute to Sec- 
retary-Manager Harris Mitchell. 

New officers are as follows: President, 
S. T. Massey, Richmond; vice presidents, 
W. P. Ames, Richmond, W. F. Liebenow, 
Fredericksburg, J. C. Hodges, Roanoke, and 
E. S. Talbert, Danville. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers entertained 
the members at a reception and cocktail 
hour. This reception was followed by the 
association banquet and dance. 


1 and sixty-five of these industries are organ- 
ized in national associations. During prewar 
e years manufacturers spent a quarter-million 
dollars annually in placing exhibits at retail 
n conventions. This was a good investment, 
because the method was efficient in getting 
new lines and services known to retailers. 
The “finger of destiny” is on the retailer; 
since, because of his location and skill, he is 
a the natural local distributor of building mate- 
rials and services. Manufacturers want to 
continue relations of mutual service, begun 
in presenting exhibits; but war conditions 





another 
Wartime 
Call on 


1. make exhibits impossible, so the manufac- 
f turers are continuing this earlier relation- 
t, ship in different ways. They are endeavor- 


ing to improve understanding among manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers and to 
improve services to their customers by co- 







































d operating in the setting up of retail conven- 
3 tions. C Y ION 
hy In preparing for the panel discussion, a 
r great number of questions had been gathered -~ bit 
1S among Virginia retailers. These were “SE : 5 ma" 
Ns . tals Thousands of wire mill products 
SE eerste ath wage sabia. er foqued, fr planes” tanks ce eee ee 
ti n, answered ane adie mye seed tg a nag Ig caine 2 en will wire mills, like 
Ucn, Snowe y . -. ew of which are _ illustrated. j 
were still a good many violations of the a Keystone, give us a real supply 
fair labor standards act. In times of emer- of fence? Miles of it are needed 
" gency there is always a race between wages right here in this territory. 
"i and prices. Neither wages nor salaries, in ; . : . : : 
J this emergency, are “frozen.” But they are This question is certainly justified. 
controlled. No approval is needed to in- C3) We realize, as keenly as you do, 
\. oo wages pains poo ce of the — Cannister Ghet the significant responsibility of 
Ww eaaiine: iauminian Gk canines i food production equipment, like 
ue regular increases of wages, promotions, 1n- f Our is this just 
re creased productivity and the like. R. F. ence. ee eS ee a 
Ferguson, answering questions in this field, as soon as war production permits, 
d stated that it was necessary for an employer a generous amount of steel cer- 
of - ‘get approval to raise wages above his own tainly will be spared for the pro- 
By maximum ; to meet, for example, competitive duction of fence and wire products 
1 rates offered by other industries. for the farm 
er C. C. Barksdale, State Director of the : 
re. _— ins a brief statement about housing Meanwhile Keystone’s production 
ir. standards and acute housing shortages. He is “drafted” to help provide thou- 
1]- answered many questions in regard to limi- d f “F eed rvin ? 
te tation orders and types of industrial con- san S ° reeacom-prese g 
a struction permitted. items like barrage balloon above. 


The discussion was continued by J. S. 
Gray, who answered questions about con- 
struction for schools, colleges, tourist camps 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





* and the like. ii Satisfaction 
es, Henry J. Eckstein, of the Lumber and = rs will continue to 
x Lumber Products Branch, WPB, stated Fence Use 


“Look for the Top Wire Painted RED” 


that price regulation is no fun either for 
lumbermen or for government officials. The 
lumber business has been in a state of transi- 
tion for some years; but the present crisis 
has brought these changes into sharp focus. 
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Inauguration of a drive by the South’s 
lumber industry, comprising both pine and 
hardwoods, to assure an adequate supply of 
lumber to meet the nation’s war demands 
and also essential civilian needs, was decided 
upon at an industry meeting held in New 
Orleans, La., Feb. 19, and participated in 
by approximately 700 lumber manufacturers 
from all the producing states. Also partici- 
pating in the sessions were high officials of 
important government war agencies which 
are concerned with lumber, all of whom 
expressed approval of the program for the 
drive unanimously adopted by the lumber 
manufacturers and designed to carry out the 
industry’s pledge for maximum production. 

The meeting was a joint session of the 
Southern Hardwood and Southern Pine War 
Committees, with C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, 
La., chairman, Southern Pine War Com- 
mittee, and C. W. Parham, Memphis, chair- 
man, Southern Hardwood Industry War 
Committee, presiding. The forenoon session 
was devoted to consideration of an outline 
of the industry's program for its maximum 
production drive and statements by govern- 
ment officials regarding government war 
agencies’ requirements for lumber in the 
coming months and what is expected of the 
industry. Among the officials participating 
were 

J. Philip Boyd, director, Lumber & Lum- 
ber Products Division, WPB; Col. F. G. 
Sherrill, chief, materials and equipment sec- 
tion, Construction Division, U. S. Engineers ; 
W. T. Deadrick, chief, Central Procuring 
Agency, U. S. Engineers; Lieut. Comm. 
W.W. Kellogg and Lieut. Earl M. McGowin, 
Office of Procurement & Material, U. S. 
Navy: Peter A. Stone, price executive, 
Lumber Branch, OPA; Alvin Roseman, 
assistant to chairman, War Manpower Com- 
mission; W. E. Ribenack, assistant chief 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., and P. D. 
Bailey, motor truck division, Office of De- 
fense Transportation. 

The program for the lumber industry's 
production drive contemplates: (1) Enlarge- 
ment of facilities and expansion of work of 
war committees in the industry to eliminate 
existing deterrents to production in coopera- 
tion with government war agencies: (2) 
Regular surveys to obtain facts regarding 
production trends and apply remedial meas- 
ures where needed; (3) Establishment of 
state and regional committees composed of 
capable manufacturers familiar with practi- 
cal operating conditions and production prob- 
lems to aid other operators; (4) placing of 
expert operating men in the field to assist 
manufacturers in locating needed mainte- 
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nance, repair and operating supplies, explain 
procedure of manpower, draft deferment, etc., 
to assure sufficient labor and equipment; (5) 
Establishment and operation of specialized 
services to aid in every phase of production, 
and (6) Conduct a broad program of educa- 
tion to impress management and labor with 
their individual and joint responsibilities in 
producing the lumber needed, including effi- 
ciency studies, safety measures, etc. 

At the close of the afternoon session, the 
meeting unanimously adopted — resolutions 
presented by David Thompson, Keltys, Tex., 
chairman of the pine committee, and Floyd 
MecGowin, Chapman, Ala., chairman of the 
hardwood committee on resolutions, to sup- 
port fully the drive for maximum produc- 
tion. It was further resolved that the most 
serious general bottleneck in production lies 
in the lack of manpower in woods operations, 
and therefore the attempted solution of this 
problem should be placed first in importance 


on the calendar in 
the drive for maxi- 
mum production of 
Southern lumber. 
A recommenda- 
tion of the joint 


LIEUT. E. M. 
McGOWIN 


committee which 
was adopted by the 
meeting was _ for 
the addition of four 
manufacturers to 
the hardwceod war committee; Peter Watzek, 
Crossett, Ark., J. S. Williford, Memphis, 
Tenn., H. L. Manley, Savannah, Ga., and 
H. D. Kellogg, Monroe, La. This enlarges 
the membership of the hardwood committee 
by two members as W. W. Kellogg of Mon- 
roe and H. L. Hayes, Jr., of Perry, Fla., 
are being replaced. 

It was unanimously recommended that the 
membership of the pine war committee be 
continued as it is, but that due to illness, 
W. F. Edens of Texas be allowed to appoint 
an alternate to serve in his stead during his 
illness if he desires to do so. 

To assist further in this work, the meet- 
ing authorized the appointment of State 
committees to work intimately with manu- 
facturers in their territory to bring about 
the elimination of every possible deterrent 
to production. 

Following are the chairmen who will rep- 
resent each State: Louisiana—C. C. Shep- 
pard; Virginia—W. H. Burruss; Arkansas 
and Oklahoma—D. V. Dierks; Texas— 
W. F. Edens; Florida--B. E. Kenney; 
South Carolina—E. Oswald Lightsey; Mis- 
sissippi—S. E. Moreton; Alabama—W. T. 
Neal; North Carolina—J. C. Shepherd; 
Georgia—J. H. Starr. 

Chairman Sheppard in his opening state- 





Southern Lumber Industry 
Launches Production Drive 


ment suggested that the present decreased 
production situation in the industry is due 
to failure of government officials to heed the 
facts and figures presented to them regu- 
larly by the industry. He stated that statis- 
tics just compiled reflect decrease in pro- 
duction for January as abeut 28 percent, 
compared with a two-year average of 1941- 
1942 during the same period. 

Chairman Sheppard then introduced the 
officials of the government war agencies. 
J. Philip Boyd, director, in his statement to 
the manufacturers, said neither the lumber 
industry nor the government officials are to 
blame for the production difficulties of the 
Southern lumber region and he spoke of the 
efficient way in which the industry has coop- 
erated with the government. 

Col. Sherrill said his war agency realizes 
that the government’s requirements for lum- 
ber are interfering with the conduct of the 
manufacturers’ affairs, but the industry’s 
cooperation in the past has been most help- 
ful to his agency and continued cooperation 
is taken for granted. 

Mr. Deadrick spoke briefly, urging the 
manufacturers to produce more boards and to 
convert their operations into production of 
the items required at specific times for par- 
ticular needs of the war agencies. 

Lieut. Comm. Kellogg and Lieut. McGowin 
told of the needs of the Navy Department 
and praised the Southern lumbermen for 
their efforts to serve their country. 

At the afternoon session, Alvin Roseman, 
assistant to chairman, WMC, addressed the 
meeting. He said the manpower commission 
desires to help the industry to procure 
needed labor and would try to help the lum- 
ber manufacturers to plug some of the leaks 
in the industry’s labor pool. Manpower 
problems should be treated as local situa- 
tions, he said, and help should be secured 
from local draft boards in the matter of de- 
ferments and in holding local labor. 

Mr. Stone said he always has enjoyed 
splendid cooperation from the Southern lum- 
ber industry. “You've probably wondered 
why the OPA could not always authorize 
increases in the ceiling prices of various 
items when you showed us the rightness of 
your request,” he continued. “But you must 
realize that we are bound by law and condi- 
tions which do not always permit changing 
of prices or treating individual business men 
in any industry on an individual basis. 

Mr. Bailey said the Motor Truck Divi- 
sion of the ODT uses hardwoods princi- 
pally, and that his division in future will 
see to it that any lumber it buys will be 
released from 30 to 60 days at the maximum. 
All prices will be written into the contracts, 
he said, and if ceiling prices are increased 
his division will take cognizance of the 
changes. “If we send you orders,” he said, 
“you will not need any additional priorities 
before filling the orders. This year we will 
require a minimum of 200 million feet of 
hardwoods and probably will need 100 to 200 
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million feet additional for trailers and 
wagons.” 

Mr. Bailey said his division probably will 
require from five to six million feet of 6/4 
dense pine for floor boards for trailers, 
wagons, etc., during the coming year. 

Chairman Sheppard then opened the meet- 
ing for general discussion of conditions 
within the Southern lumber industry and 
production problems. He first called on C. 
Arthur Bruce, of Memphis, who said his 
firm’s main problem is in the woods; the 
independent loggers who formerly provided 
logs have almost entirely disappeared and no 
one seems to know where they have gone. 
He said his company now is starting to 
employ women in its lumber plant. 

Paul T. Sanderson, of Trinity, Tex., said 
his company is experiencing a shortage of 
men, trucks, equipment for trucks, and ma- 
chinery, and next week he will begin employ- 
ing women in his plant. 

H. L. Seaman, Houston, Tex., said: “None 
of us is going to let down any of our boys 
in the armed services. We have bottlenecks 
in manpower, in machinery, materials and 
equipment and supplies. We find the officials 
of the war agencies cooperative and helpful, 
but the manpower, or labor ‘freeze’ order 
affecting the industries has been of no help 
to us.” 

Frank R. Turner, Lemoyne, La., suggested 
the government give the lumber industry a 
50-hour week at regular wage rates, increase 
the ceiling prices on lumber to equal in- 
creased production costs, and enact a work 
or fight law. He said production costs in 
his plants today are 49.6 percent above 1940 
costs. 

Clarence Willis of Mobile, Ala., said his 
company operates more than a score of small 
“peckerwood” mills and uses farmers for 
labor and would use their wives and children 
if they could get them. His company, he 
said, finds trouble keeping its labor after 
getting it, owing to competition from war 
industries, shipyards, etc., and his company 
is restricted from paying more than 60 cents 
per hour under government regulations. 

H. A. Maas, Clarksdale, Tex., complained 
of lack of cooperation on the part of local 
draft boards in the matter of deferments of 
workers. He urged that the manpower com- 
mission’s orders on deferments should be 
made a directive order instead of a discre- 
tionary order. 

L. O. Crosby, Picayune, Miss., suggested 
that the lumbermen appeal to the patriotism 
of their workers to stick to essential jobs, 
and that efforts be made to get an increase 
in the hours of work per week without pay- 
inent of overtime. 

Messrs. Boyd, Stone and Roseman 
answered numerous questions propounded by 


the lumbermen from the floor, following the 
discussion of problems. The meeting was 
characterized by leaders in the industry as 
one of the most enthusiastic that the South- 
ern lumber manufacturers have ever held. 

The manufacturers unanimously pledged 
themselves to further support this “drive” 
through an extra assessment of three cents 
per thousand feet, to be used for the pur- 
poses of the “drive,” and until such time as 
the “drive” is successfully concluded. 


New Officers of Southern Pine 
Association 


Officers of the Southern Pine Association 
for the ensuing year were elected at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the associa- 
tion at New Orleans, La., Feb. 19. Paul T. 
Sanderson, Trinity, Tex., was elected presi- 
dent; W. B. McNeal, Hardeeville, S. C., 
first vice president; Quincy T. Hardtner, 
Urania, La., second vice president; W. T. 





New officers of Southern Pine Association, left 

to right: Paul T. Sanderson, president; W. B. 

McNeal, first vice-president; W. T. Neal, treas- 

urer; H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager. Q. T. 

Hardtner, second vice-president, was absent 
when the picture was taken 


Neal, Brewton, Ala., treasurer; and H. C. 
Berckes, New Orleans, secretary-manager. 

Owing to the war and transportation diffi- 
culties and other problems, the board of di- 
rectors, upon recommendation of the com- 
mittee on nominations and resolutions, of 
which Mare L. Fleishel, Shamrock, Fla., 
was chairman, decided that no formal annual 
meeting of the SPA be held this spring, 
but that the present members of the board 
of directors from the various States be con- 
tinued in office; vacancies among directors 
from any cause can be filled by the subscrib- 
ers in the several States selecting and 
recommending them to the board as oppor- 
tunity for State meetings present themselves. 

The directors adopted resolutions of regret 
and esteem in tribute to the memories of the 
late A. J. Peavy, Shreveport, La., and 
Charles Green, Laurel, Miss., who for so 
many years were leaders in the Southern 
Pine industry and whose deaths occurred 
since the last regular meeting of the di- 
rectors. 





Included among other 
things in an $85,000 ex- 
Pansion program at the 
P. W. Plumly Lbr. Corp. 
mill at Winchester, Va. 
was the installation of 
two automatically con- 
trolled Moore "Cross- 
Circulation" kilns. The 
company specializes in 
hardwood timbers and 
lumber 
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Another timely product 
for EXTRA BUSINESS 


(yet a 


HOT BED SASH ees aie ace | 


$3.39 each 


Sash Size 30 x 60 
F. O. B. Nashua 
Cartoned five to 
package. i H ; 
Weight 150 lbs. | | 4 
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Food rationing means countless small and 
large vegetable gardens throughout the 
country, and to help the gardener in giv- 
ing his plants a good start prior to actual 
planting time, hot bed sash and cold 
frames are indispensable. GREGG Hot 
Bed Sash are made from 6/4 Pine, 
treated with Woodlife, the water-repellent 
Toxic, which makes them eminently satis- 
factory for exterior usage. Sash size 30 x 
60, 15 lights glazed with B Quality SS 
glass, with 3% x 3, oak cross bar. 


Sold only through recognized dealers. To 
avoid credit delay. send check less 2%. 


GREGG & SON 


Nashua, New Hampshire 











Spring Rains, 
Leaky Roofs, 


ABESTO 


Abesto has a reputation for fixing 
leaky roofs. It adds years of serv- 
ice to old roofs. It's the perfect 
material for applying built-up 
roofing, for damp-proofing around 
basement wall exteriors. Most im- 
portant of all Abesto is applied 
COLD. No hot kettle. No fire 
hazard. 


Act today! If you want io make Abesto 
protits this spring, order your supply 
NOW. (Right reserved io limit quanti- 
ties.) 


ABESTO MFG. CO. 


Michigan City, Ind. 




























PACIFIC 
COAST 
LUMBER 
PRODUCTS 


Yard Stocks, Long Joists, Long Dimen- 
# sion, Plank, Timbers, Ties. MIXED 
CARS. Dependable values. Your 
orders will receive prompt, careful at- 
tention. Write us about your needs. 


THE GRISWOLD [C3] LUMBER CoO. 
FAILING BLOG. PORTLAND. ORE. 








ZA 
? 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 
All “Cream of the 
West Virginia H ar d woo d bo Appalachians” 





STEPPING & RISERS FLOORING-Red and TRIM& MOULDINGS Solid or Edge-Glued 
Oak & Birch White Oak, Maple, Chestnut, Ash, Birch, _ Dimension Maple, 
BEVEL SIDING —Poplar Birch and Beech Poplar, Oak. Basswood Oak and Poplar 








Mr. Industrial Buyer: Let us sup- 
ply you with Dense Long Leaf for 
aaniey Machinery, Tank, P' 


cellent drying facilities under sheds, 


Let us quote. Write us today 








Here’s SUPPLY you can Depend on xk x x 


Ranetite WATERPROOFING // 


One out of every three buildings 
in walls, basements, pits. Used fine churches, big 
apartments, small homes. Vital now in_ conservation. 
Tested over 25 years. Sure source of supply. Good 
profits! Get details! Write direct to Ranetite. 


RANETITE MANUFACTURING CO. | 


> tae? on ee 0 








your market. Stops leaks 
on 






Broadway 





American Car Door Roller 


EVERY YARD SHOULD HAVE ONE 


Best and cheapest helper for load- 
ing and unloading lumber. Often 
pays for itself in one lumber ship- 
ment. Adjustable to fit openings 
5 to 6 ft. wide: double extension 
roller for door 5 to 8 ft. wide. 








Can be furnished with wood or steel 


Appliances best on the market. Write 
for catalog and information. 


AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, Mich. 
AMERICAN “°rqueses""® 


Designed with the WADDINGTON System of CONTINUOUS 
laminated top chord — eliminating all top chord splices. 











ChE 220 1 


Spans—25 to 150 it. 
For War Construction Used By: u. s. and 


Canadian governments, many war plants, A. & P. Super Mar- 
kets, Newberry, Penney, Jewel, Kroger, National Tea, High 
Low—and independent stores in 40 states. Send today for 
descriptive circular. 


AMERICAN ROOF TRUSS COMPANY 


6848 Stony Island Ave., CHICAGO 
Phone PLAza 5276 


| SOPMROOC BHI 

















beam. “American”’’ Logging Tools and 








IXL MAPLE FLOORING 


The World’s Standard since 1888 





WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER CO. 
HERMANSVILLE, MICHIGAN 











Pope & Talbot, Inc. 


Lumber 
Douglas Fir 


Treated and Untreated 


Division 


Lumber 


Ties Poles Piling 


ae 





Portland, Eugene, Seattle, New York, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Phoenix 


MILLS AT PORT GAMBLE, WASH., 
Rail and Cargo 


ST. HELENS, ORE. 
Since 1853 




















VICTORY GRADE 


Victory Grade is 25/32 x 1 
machine run No. 2 Common and 
better, 2 ft. and longer. No 
need for subfloor. Recom- 
mended for defense houses and 
barracks. 


Ask for 
Delivered Prices 


@B B OCKWOOD OAK FLOORING 


GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 


P. O. Box 6, Springfield, Mo. 











FOLLOW THE Curve of Confidence 


This graph shows the increase in number of 
“L-M-C” policyholders since organization. For 
savings and security, specify Lumbermens for 
Automobile and general casualty insurance. 


Lumberme 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Home Office — Chicago, U.S. A. 
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- ¢ Reports from Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumberman rep- 
resentatives located in these cities. 


Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio: New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Houston, Tex. B: 


Ala.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minne 


— 
Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review 


Approaching the Spring season the trade 
units—both wholesale and _ retail—engaged 
in lumber distribution are closely checking 
activities at the production end of the in- 
dustry in efforts to discover whether or not 
reorganized manpower at the mills and in 
the logging camps will be able to produce 
a surplus of lumber beyond that required 
in the war effort to permit release of stock 
for civilian use and for rebuilding supplies 
and rounding out assortments on retail yards. 
The Washington procurement agencies agree 
that there has been and will continue to be 
a sharp drop in the call for lumber for 
the erection of camps, hangars and housing 
for war workers, but that this will be 
largely offset by the demand for crating 
and box lumber for shipping war machines, 
ammunition and supplies to the various fight- 
ing fronts overseas. All reports reaching 
this office from production centers located 
in this country and in Canada indicate im- 
proved weather conditions permitting greater 
activity at the mills and logging camps, 
though order files are still bulging with 
government schedules for the delivery of 
which there is great pressure. 

There are no indications from Washing- 
ton that the “freezing” order controlling 
mill stocks is to be defrosted within the next 
sixty days. 

According to the latest information the 
ceiling price schedules for the remainder 
of the Northeastern species not now cov- 
ered should be ready for publication 
within ten days or two weeks. It is possible, 
of course, that there may be further delays. 
Lumber production is dropping rapidly due, 
in large measure, to uncertainty about the 
ceiling prices. 

From every section of the country and 
from every branch of our industry the lum- 
bering interests appear to be a unit in de- 
claring that price control by the Government 
must be based upon a labor cost control, and 
labor supply, that shall stabilize costs of 
production and encourage operating expan- 
sion. In efforts to remedy this situation 
Chairman Nelson of WPB and Agriculture 
Secretary Wickard have sought the creation 
of a powerful government agency to con- 
centrate upon the problem of bringing 
lumber production up to—at least—the needs 
of the war agencies, but the White House 
trowned upon this suggestion and urged that 
WPB send out “expediters” to work in the 
field in an effort to encourage mill men to 
increase their output of lumber, though sug- 
gesting no economic relief for the harassed 
operator. Arbitrary regulation of maximum 
Prices for his product was to continue, but 
the wage worker must still have a free hand 
to push production costs upward, and the 
Manpower supply would be controlled “more 
simply and economically through other agen- 
cies of the government.” It was admitted 
that production in 1942 had fallen six billion 
feet short of the requirements of the war 
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procurement office in Washington, and had 
only been partially offset by commandeering 
stocks of civilian lumber in wholesale and 
retail inventories in all sections of the coun- 
try. These depleted inventories have not 
been replaced so that continuing deficits in 
production, with inadequate inventories to 
offset them, creates a lumber supply situa- 
tion in the war effort that calls for sound 
rather than political reasoning. Mill crews 
and logging crews cannot be recruited from 
inexperienced high school boys and floaters 
from the neighboring beer halls if there 
is to be an adequate production of lumber 
needed—for war only—in 1943. 


Demand 


Eastern Market 


There is a prompt sales outlet at BOS- 
TON-SPRINGFIELD and at other NEW 
ENGLAND wholesale centers for all of the 
lumber items not under the strict control 
of the government. Carloads of low grade 
boards from Eastern, Southern and West 
Coast mills get through daily and are 
snapped up promptly by the yards. An 
interesting development was the arrival 
two weeks ago of a cargo of Russian 
spruce for discharge at the Wiggin lumber 
terminal in Charlestown from whence it 
was railed to New York. It was one of 
five cargoes, frequently harassed by Nazi 
submarines during the crossing from Rus- 
sia and is supposed to be a transaction in 
the lend-lease category, and all were con- 
signed to A. C. Crombie & Co. of New York 
and are now being delivered to purchasers 
in that market. It is mostly boards 1x5 
inch and up, all dressed, and of the better 
grades and as it is almost as white and 
close grained as our native pine it will 
prove to be a welcome addition to the 
secant lumber supplies at all Eastern con- 
suming centers. 

In NORFOLK, VA., there has not been 
the demand for lumber that has been ex- 
perienced in the months past, and there is 
not apt to be this demand. One reason for 
this is very clear and simple—quite a few 
of the large government contractors, in 
order to try to get shipments more 
promptly, are offering orders to the vari- 
ous good mills now operating at “ceiling” 
prices and no discount. This means that 
the life of the regular, good wholesaler in 
shortleaf pine from now on will be far 
from a “bed of roses” or they have to sell 
at “ceiling” prices, and they have to buy 
from the mills at “ceiling” prices, because 
of competition, less a certain commission 
for handling the credit account. Of course, 
95 percent or more of the demand now, as 
it has been for some months, is for air- 
dried dressed small framing, roofers, 
sheathing, etc. Some of the retail yards 
are buying mixed cars of dressed finish, 
flooring, ceiling, etc., but this demand is 
€ar from large. 

The distribution of short leaf pine in 
the BALTIMORE area is undergoing a di- 
minution, with the government require- 
ments on the decline and with the yards 
especially affected by the drop. The re- 
tailers find it harder and harder to obtain 
stocks, and their assortments have con- 
tinued to dwindle until it is not always 
possible to take care of the needs of the 
home owners who desire to make repairs 
or to provide for maintenance. The whole- 
salers, too, are affected by the various re- 
strictions imposed, and the box factories 
alone seem to be able to set a steady pace, 


with the demand for their products well 
sustained or larger. 


Southern Market 


The softwood picture in the MEMPHIS 
territory is unchanged with the govern- 
ment taking practically all the wood 
available—not finding enough to meet its 
requirements. At the contract letting here 
last week the government was able to get 
only 25,000,000 feet of lumber although 
twice this amount was sought. Four-fifths 
of the total was softwoods. Many hard- 
wood boards were bought. Prices were 
uniformly at ceiling levels. Retailers are 
marking time as far as the lumber busi- 
ness is concerned although the building of 
some homes under a government priority 
and for government workers is expected 
to give the retail market a little stimulus. 

The demand in Southern pine in BIR- 
MINGHAM is running strongly toward 
lumber for crating purposes and away 
from heavy construction timbers. Conse- 
quently mills are being urged to produce 
more boards to take care of the mounting 
scarcity. They have not been inclined to 
do so because of the pretty close ceiling 
price on boards. 


North Central Market 


Although it continues to be almost im- 
possible for retail yards to obtain north- 
ern pine in any quantity for speedy de- 
livery, buyers apparently are not discou- 
raged, according to MINNEAPOLIS 
sources, since the demand for civilian use 
is still heavy. Farmers are in the market 
for various repair and construction items 
wherever they are able to procure them. 
Thus new business, both government and 
civilian, still exceeds current production 
though the unfilled order file has been cut 
to around 12,000,000 feet and the weekly 
average of orders accepted is about 1,500,- 
000 feet. Manufacturers hold out little 
hope of being able to supply even a frac- 
tion of the civilian demand during the 
spring nionths, 


Southwest Market 


The demand for softwood lumber in the 
Kansas City area has been abnormally 
large, and there is little likelihood of any 
immediate change in the general condition. 
While it has been known that the govern- 
ment is seeking inch-stock of all species 
and grade it was not generally known that 
the central buying agency of the govern- 
ment virtually emptied the _ retailers’ 
shelves of such items. A report issued by 
the Federal Reserve bank of Kansas City 
this week disclosed that retailers supplied 
a large amount of lumber to the govern- 
ment in January, a larger percentage of 
their inventories than ever before. Most 
of the government’s buying heretofore has 
been direct from the manufacturer and the 
wholesaler, but owing to the depleted con- 
dition of their supplies the retailer came 
to the front to give up more of his stocks. 
This was confirmed in the bank’s report 
which showed that 143 retail line yard con- 
cerns in seven states in this area in Janu- 
ary increased their sales 60 percent over 
the same period of a year ago and also 
increased their sales 37 percent over the 
preceding month. During the same time 
inventories dropped 41 percent from the 
1942 period and 8 percent under the pre- 
vious month’s total. Wholesalers reported 
an increase of only 8 percent for the 
month, the bank said. This, it was ex- 
plained in the trade, was due to the short- 
ages of inventories. No large sales in- 
creases can be expected until inventories 
are built up again. Stocks on hand on 
February 1 were 9 percent less than a 
year earlier. 

To stimulate production of native lum- 
ber so graded lumber may be released for 
war essential purposes, the Rocky Moun- 
tain regional office of the OPA announced 
last week a temporary order increasing 
prices for native lumber at mills in NEW 
MEXICO, COLORADO and WYOMING. 
Prices which had been frozen at levels as 
low as $15 a 1,000 board feet were raised 
by the order to $28.50 for green, rough, 
native lumber, log run, and to $30.50 for 
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RED JOINT 


LADDERS 


Are you having trouble getting enough 
lumber to sell? Other dealers in your 
osition are planning to push Red Joint 
adders as one means of maintaining 
sales volume. 

Remember Red Joint Ladders have eye 
appeal that boosts sales. The ends of 
every rung are dipped in heavy red paint, 
making a distinguishing mark that sets 
them apart from all other ladders. 

Put a Red Joint on display alongside any 
other ladder and watch the customer buy 
Red Joint. 


Send for the Red Joint Catalog today. 











Manufactured by 


BREYER BROS., WHITING G Co. 
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Ozan operations are sus- 
tained yield operations. 
Under the Ozan plan of 
selective harvesting of tim- 
ber, certain selected trees 
are spotted and designated 
cutting. Mature trees 


The young 

s are. pro- 
program ap- 
nly to the com- 
forest lands, 
lands of 
owners who 
this co-op- 


harvested. 


Lumber Co. is thus 
ured a permanent, de- 
dable timber supply. 


Ozan Lumber Co. 


yueecott, Arkansas 





air-dried, rough, native lumber, log run. 
An additional charge of $3 a 1,000 may be 
added to the price if the lumber is sur- 
faced. On delivered sales to any buyer of 
native lumber, the producer may add his 
actual transportation costs incident to de- 
livery, if the entire haul is by truck, but 
only the actual rail freight cost if the 
haul is a combined truck-rail haul. 


West Coast Market 


SEATTLE reports there is no let up any- 
where in demand for lumber. A number 
of middle western buyers have been cover- 
ing the Pacific Northwest seeking lumber 
with very little success. Many essential 
industries will be handicapped unless sup- 
plied in the near future. For example an 
Iowa lumber buyer wrote a wholesaler here 
that Iowa was trying to increase pork pro- 
duction twenty percent. In order to do 
this huts for farrowing are needed. He 
estimated that a carload of lumber was 
equivalent to 15,000 pounds of pork and 
declared that if one lumber company he 
named was not supplied some _ 50,000 
pounds of pork would be lost. He pointed 
out that this lumber comes under AA3 rat- 
ing but still is very difficult to obtain. 

The government bought some 30 million 
feet of lumber at an auction in PORT- 
LAND, February 23-25. More auctions are 
in prospect. Much domestic demand is in 
abeyance pending easing of restrictions. 
All ceiling prices remain the same. 

TACOMA, WASH. lumbermen_ report 
little or no private buying during the last 
fortnight. This is just as well perhaps, 
they hasten to add, since there has been 
no appreciable decrease in government de- 
mand, which continues to absorb the 
greater part of the output. The mill men 
do not appear to be particularly concerned 
over the situation. Most of them, in fact, 
probably would welcome a breather pe- 
riod, at least a brief one, as it would give 
them an opportunity to build up inven- 
tories so that they would be in a better 
position to cope with spring and summer 
buying, which, many believe, will be 
heavier than usual this year. 


Supply 
Pines 


Favorable weather through most of the 
head of the lakes logging country has 
boosted production of northern pine dur- 
ing the past fortnight, MINNEAPOLIS 
sources report, and the total output during 
the past two weeks is well over 2,000,000 
feet. This is considerably less than was 
cut during the corresponding weeks in 
1942, when the figure ran close to 4,000,000 
feet. With shipments nearly twice the 
volume of production gross stocks have 
dipped to a low point of approximately 
48,000,000 feet. 

In Eastern Kentucky below zero weather 
halted lumber and timber operations the 
week ending February 20. Around NOR- 
FOLK, VA., the weather has been fair but 
cold, so lumbering continued but mill op- 
erations had to stop. KANSAS CITY re- 
ports bad weather. 

A continued drop in production is re- 
ported in BIRMINGHAM. The labor short- 
age is becoming more acute with the mills 
which are also handicapped by bad 
weather, depleted equipment and scarcity 
of timber close at hand. There is hardly 
a mill to be found that is operating at 
more than 75 percent of capacity on ac- 
count of these handicaps. 


Flooring 


Oak flooring, MEMPHIS reports, has re- 
ceived quite a shot in the arm from gov- 
ernment purchases during the last two 
weeks. The government has bought about 
10,000,000 feet, largely of Victory grade. 
This is mill run and 100 percent usable. 
Prevailing price is around $67-$66. Oak 
flooring manufacturers have doubled pro- 
duction from that of several weeks ago. 
Ceiling prices of flooring oak are expected 
to keep the prices of oak flooring up. 
These ceiling prices are for red oak—$40 
for No. 1 common; $32 for No. 2 and $25 
for No. 3; for white oak, $42, 


$32 and $25. 


All are f.o.b. mill of manufacture to which 
the oak flooring manufacturer must add 
the transportation cost to his mill. 


Other Woods 


New ceiling prices have been fixed on 
northern white cedar posts and _ poles, 
MINNEAPOLIS sources report, but the 
new quotations have given little or no 
impulse either to production or delivery. 
Other factors than price, particularly labor 
and transportation conditions, have _ re- 
duced the output to a point where it is 
difficult to obtain any white cedar at any 
price and producers say there is little 
prospect of a change in the situation in 
the near future. 


West Coast Woods 


Rough dimension is about the only item 
in any supply in SEATTLE and as this is 
hard to use mills are anxious to move it 
out. Mill order files continue choked. Very 
good weather has obtained the past two 
weeks but the industry has not recovered 
yet from the snowstorm. Complaint of 
log shortage is heard everywhere. This 
is particularly true of shingle mills. All 
shingles continue badly oversold. Mills de- 
mand ceiling prices so the wholesalers are 
out of the picture. Boards remain the 
searcest item in rail mill yards. Specific 
ceilings on cedar products are expected 
soon, 

Lack of adequate log supplies is still the 
principal problem of the lumber industry 
in the TACOMA, WASH., area and it has 
become a problem so serious that the in- 
dustry’s production has been drastically 
curtailed in consequence. 

The log shortage in BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA has been so severe that the second 
week in February saw several sawmills 
also close down, or slow down operations. 
Only four of the largest logging camps 
were continuing to operate due to adverse 
weather conditions in the timber country 
on Vancouver Island. Production of logs 
has been averaging 1,000,000 feet a day 
at a time when it should be at least five or 
six times that to meet current demands. 

Production of the lumber industry in 
3ritish Columbia for the past month has 
been barely 25 percent of normal, and the 
net loss to the year’s output of the prov- 
ince’s forest trade will be at least 100,000,- 
000 feet before the camps and mills are 
able to swing back into their regular 
stride again. 


OPA Prohibits Service 
Commission 


Prentiss M. Brown, Administrator of the 
OPA, has issued an order amending, or 
adding a prohibition against service com- 
missions in certain maximum price regula- 
tions and revised maximum price regula- 
tions governing lumber. 

It is unlawful for any person to charge, 
receive or pay a commission for the service 
of procuring, buying, selling or locating 
lumber, or for any related service (such as 
“expediting” which does not involve actual 
physical handling of lumber, if the commis- 
sion plus the purchase price results in a total 
payment by the buyer of lumber which is 
higher than the maximum price of the lum- 
ber. For purposes of this Regulation, a 
commission is any service charge or payment 
which is figured either directly or indirectly 
on the basis of the quantity, price or value 
of the lumber in connection with which the 
service is performed. 


WPB Restricts Mahogany 


An amendment to general Conservation 
Order M-122, effective February 15, 1943, 
restricts the use and sale of Mahogany, 
Philippine Mahogany and Albarco. Those di- 
rectly concerned should secure a complete 
copy of the order. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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e « ¢ Lumber Prices & Statistics 





Western Pines 


Following delivered prices, based on 
ast sales, were reported to the Western 
Pine Association by members during the 
period Feb. 15 to 20, inclusive. Both di- 
rect and wholesale sales are included and 
are based on specified items only. Two 
districts are given, one being the State of 
Illinois, outside of the Chicago metropoli- 
tan district and the other the State of 
Pennsylvania. Quotations follow: 

ILLINOIS 

PONDEROSA PINE 





Shop 82S No. 1 No. 2 
1 Ed Sa ae eee er ae $60.25 $52.25 
a OR ee ne eee 59.25 51.25 

Commons S82 or 4S— 

No. 2 No. 3 
Re isa hiss aia Ks 04 000 $52.75 $46.75 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Commons, S2 or 4S 





Colonial Sterling Stand. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
SE08 Wile occas ae $61.50 $49.00 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
1x8 5/4 RW 6/4 RW 
2 ere $81.78 $85.25 $85.25 
Ce ee 69.83 se 5 chevese 
Shop S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
ag BRE er ere erg ee $62.25 $54.25 
We Si bie ama ectl paawees 62.25 
Commons, S2 or 4S— 
No. 2 No. 3 
ee ee $52.34 $48.30 
PR NY Aa eis wine pies oot 54.34 48.40 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 


1x8 6/4 RW 


Chotee (€C} Rie... ice ccs Se $98.25 
GQuaity €D) Fis... .scce $69.00 plane 
Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colo- Ster- Stand- 
nial ling ard 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
cc J eee $62.00 $59.00 $51.00 
tot ) és 64.25 51.00 
SUGAR PINE 
Shop S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
aS ere Sinai $55.50 sisahe 
PU ~accvdrea een seus een 61.50 





Western Pine Summary 
The Western Pine Association reports as 
follows on operation of identical Inland Em- 
pire and California mills during the week 
ended Feb. 20: 
Heport of an Average of 92 Mills: 
Feb. 20,1943 Feb. 21, 1942 
oduction ..... 50,809,000 58,177,000 
Shipments ...... 63,041,000 71,645,000 
irders received.. 81,191,000 58,994,000 
Report of 92 Identical Mills: 
ae Feb. 20,1943 Feb. 21, 1942 
Unfilled orders... 394,912,000 365,904,000 
Gross stocks .... 690,971,000 1,006.734,000 
Report of 92 Identical Mills; 
-—Total for Year to Date ~ 
194 1942 


Production 


3 
Production ..... 339,582,000 371,038,000 
shipment ...... 450,788,000 533,326,000 
OFEGGe: «.s<sasiewa 468,397,000 574,483,000 





Maple Flooring 


Northern maple flooring mills report the 
following _average prices realized f.o.b. 
ae J mill basis, during the week ended 
“eb, : 

First Second 


: Third 
ibe Sere ee $86.80 $82.06 


$67.71 





Sr Ge SRR 
Southern Hardwoods 


Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill 
prices on rough, air dried southern hard- 
woods, from reports of sales made dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 24: 


Quarteced Red Gum Plain Red Oak 
rAS— FAS— 
eee 96.00@96.50] 4-4 ..... 60.00 @ 61.50 
Plain Red Gum SS ae 70.00 @ 70.50 
AS— oo ee 75.00 
O26 0.6108 92.00@94.50| 8-4 ..... 85.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 1 & Sel.— 
= er 47.50] 4-4 .....39.00@40.50 
Quartered Sap Gum| 774 °°": aie 
No. 1 & Sel.— b-4 eee =S- 
a 53.50 io ‘7 Gs 53.00 
5-4 woes 53. ‘- ile ci 
6-4 ....- viva E* Bee 32.00 
- Plain Sap Gum ee 35.00 
4-4 .....56.00@56.50 Mixed Oak 
Ba@- osic.ce 60.00} No. 3 Com.— 
No. 1 & Sel.— WO Sat ace 15.50 
Bek ceca 42.00 @ 42.50 Ash 
SS 47.00 FAS— 
lack = fae 46.50 
SE No. 1 & Sel.— 
FAS-— — fe 33.50 
Ser 53.50] No. 2Com.— x 
ee 62.50] 4-4 ...-- 26.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— Beech 
Mee acciars 43.50] No. 2Com.— 
8-4 ..... 52.50] 5-4 ..... 31.25 
oe Black Gum ee 34.50 
AS— ” 
ae 50.00] pas Him 
No. 1 & Sel.— 4-4 43.50 
m igretets 40.00] No.1 ésel— 
Plain Tupelo Side : 23.50 
a ane No. 2 Com.— 
te. Vie ee OE OF ee 25.50 
aie "40.50 Cottonwood 
No. 2 Com.-— — Md 
SS ee 26.50| 4-4 ...-- 44.50 
Pecan No. 1 & Sel.— . 
FAS— Oe nncus 38.50 
4-4 .....55.00@55.50| No. 2 Com.— 7 
ree 65.50] 4-4 ..--- 29.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 3 Com.— 
* gee 36.00@36.50] 4-4 ..... 16.00 
oe Ss Gom.— 43.50 Plain Sycamore 
oe scx 23.00@23.50| FAS— ce 
1 Reha ae ee, 
Plain White Oak net es ‘ 37.50 
14 50@T75 No. 2 Com.— 
0 Ripbthieeai” 2 tee 24.50 
Bee edacs 100.00 Magnolia 
No. 1 & Sel.— FAS— J 
oy eee 41.50@43.50| 4-4 ..... 69.50 
eee 47.5 No. 1 & Sel.— rh. 
Be os ehens 58.50 Sees 47.50 
No. 2 Com.— No. 2 Com.— ce 
ox ee 31.50@32.00| 8-4 ..... 39.50 








Southern Pine Statistics 
Following is a summary of reports from 
southern pine mills for the week ended 
Feb. 20: 
Number of Mills, 121; Units, 100 
Three-year average production* 31,467,000 


Actual POGUCtION 2.0.06 cesses 27,327,000 
CNUNOMO rn icc kisses cit wwe eews 28,574,000 
OPGGPS TOCOIVOS (ois. 6-0. 65)6 wince asics 26,783,000 


Number of mills, 121 
On Feb. 20, 1943 
Qe re 158,092,000 
eS SS eee 39,889,000 
*Oct. 30, 1939, to Oct. 31, 1942. 
+Unit is 316,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





National Production, Shipments, and Orders 

_Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for the week ended 
‘eb. 20, covering mills whose statistics for both 1943 and 1942 are available, and percentage 
comparisons with statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1942: 


Av. No. Per- 
Mills Production Cent 
SOFTWOODS: Rpte. 1943 of 1942 
Southern Pine.... 86 22,452,000 90 
West Coast! ..... 143 90,119,000 77 
Western Pine..... 92 50,809,000 87 
California 
Redwood ...... 11 8,238,000 96 
Southern Cypress. 7 1,077,000 101 
Northern Pine.... 6 905,000 56 
Northern Hemlock 17 1,012,000 49 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern 
_Hardwoods .... +77 7,466,000 79 
Northern 
Hardwoods .... 17 2,436,000 57 
FLOORING: 
ee ere 65 4,116,000 43 
ene 12 815,000 73 


7Units. 


Per- Per- 

Shipments’ cent Orders cent 

943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 
24,882,000 90 23,582,000 74 
96,663,000 76 106,566,000 S2 
63,041,000 88 81,191,000 138 
13,309,000 137 12,436,000 99 
1,724,000 112 1,396,000 7 
1,930,000 83 1,060,000 57 
1,677,000 95 1,442,000 33 


9,796,000 96 10,808,000 S83 
3,126,000 113 4,723,000 219 


53,000 62 7,262,000 79 
916,000 71 1,338,000 84 


11943 production of all West Coast mills 79.0 percent of 1942 for comparative week; 


66.6 percent for year to date. 
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SAMSON SPOT 


SASH CORD 
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P REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
The Most Durable Material 
for Hanging Windows 


By specifying and using Samson 
Spot Cord for hanging windows, 
with suitable weights and pul- 
leys, you obtain perfect balance 
by a time-tested method. You also 
guard against the use of inferior 
unidentified cord. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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¥ When you buy War Bonds and 
* Stamps, you help to keep the star 
x of Freedom aglow, lighting 

* America’s way to Victory. 

* 
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Nationally Advertised 
Aromatic Red Cedar 


CLOSET LINING 








LUMBER 


Packaged 
and Sealed 


GUARANTEED 


PRODUCT OF 


Geo. C. BROWN & Co. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
AROMATIC RED CEDAR IN THE WORLD 
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Portable Electric Drill 363 

First public announcement of a new Thor 
plastic ™%-inch portable electric drill has 
just been made by Independent Pneumatic 
Tool Company, after nearly a year in which 
large quantities of the drill have been pro- 
duced under Army contract. 

The grip handle, field case and gear case 
of the drill are constructed of a new, tough, 
lightweight “Thorite” plastic. According to 





the Thor Engineering Department, tests of 
the plastic drill have proven it to have more 
power per pound, greater strength and pro- 
tection from shock, and to be more compact, 
lighter in weight, and cooler to handle than 


any machine of previous construction. It is 
now available to all war industries. For 
further details check 363. 

New Gypsum Products 369 


A group of new gypsum products de- 
veloped to meet the immediate demands of 
wartime construction has just been put on 
the market by The Celotex Corporation. 
The products include a new gypsum ex- 
terior siding; laminated gypsum wall board 
panels; laminated gypsum roof deck slabs; 
and poured gypsum roof decks. 

The new White Rock Gypsum exterior 
wallboards are available in %-inch and 1- 
inch thicknesses finished either with smooth 
or mineral surfaced roll roofing. Sizes are 
2 feet by 8, 9 or 10 feet. 

Extra thick gypsum wallboard panels for 


interior partitions are made in 1-inch 1)/2- 
inch and 2-inch thicknesses. Each exposed 
surface is covered with tough, cream-col- 
ored Manila paper that has high light- 
reflection value. It may be left in its natu- 
ral state or painted. Three types of de- 
mountable partitions employing these lam- 
inated gypsum panels have been worked out 
by Celotex. Two are studless, non-load- 
bearing partitions, one of which eliminates 
battens at the joints. The third is a load- 
bearing partition, which may also be used 
for low partitions in high-ceiling rooms. 
When used for repartitioning old buildings, 
the work can be done without interfering 
with office or factory operations. 

The Celotex gypsum roof slab is an im- 
proved rigid type of roof deck plank. 
Thicknesses are 1, 1% and 2 inches. The 
units are 2 feet wide by 8, 9 and 10 feet 
long. On the upper sides of the slabs, the 
tough paper provides a ready bond for roof- 
ing materials. On the lower sides, when 
exposed between the beams, the cream color 
of the paper provides high light reflection 
or it may be painted any color desired. The 
1%4-inch thickness weighs 6% lbs. per sq. ft., 
and the 2-inch slab weighs 8% lbs. per sq. ft. 
They are fireproof, rotproof and will not 
twist or warp. 

Celotext poured gypsum roof deck is de- 
signed for use on a flat roof, on a steep 
roof up to 45 degrees pitch and for sawtooth 
and monitor construction. It is capable of 
carrying a live load of 35 lbs. per sq. ft. 

Additional information may be obtained 
by checking 369. 


Handbook on Modern Belt Drives 


Just released by the Cling-Surface Com- 
pany, the “Handbook of Modern Mechanical 
Power Transmission for Industry” is a 
graphic presentation of the most recent engi- 
neering procedure in designing group drives 
and maintaining these drives for efficient 
power transmission. This handbook points 
out the simplicity of converting from indi- 


For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the particular items in question. 
clip it and mail it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St. 
The desired information will be forwarded promptly. 


Chicago, Il. 


361 362 363 364 

366 367-368 369 
PS ienschechenirererenkeeenaes 
CS oda, os eee wa rae aia 
cb bbeseesessccsensdyenduens 
City and State................ : 


Se 


Ce | 


Sign the coupon, 


365 
370 


vidual drives to group drives, with a conse- 
quent reduction in the equipment needed for 
effective operation, and explains the correct 
grouping of machines, proper engineering of 
drive components, correct care of belts for 
long-term service. A copy of this book may 
be obtained by checking item 367. 


Absenteeism 362 


The Sheldon-Claire Company has worked 
out a plan for reducing willful and unnec- 
essary absenteeism and greatly stimulating 
men and women in war production. The 











WANTED—FOR MURDER! This man 


calls himself a wor worker. He did not 
work today because he did not feel like 
| it. Because of him, the wor lasts longer. 

Because of him, Americans will die! 


STAY ON THE JOB 


plan has won the approval of war-plant top 
executives, men in Washington responsible 
for military production, C. I. O. and A. F. 
of L. officials and personnel managers. It 
attempts to approach the problem with an 
understanding of the worker’s viewpoint. 
The above illustration is one of the posters 
used. For details check 362. 


Data Sheets 370 


A composite group of Data Sheets in 
which are to be found answers to queries 
received during the war period by the Red- 
wood lumber industry from architects, engi- 
neers and contractors engaged on govern- 
ment projects and industrial construction 
and expansion has been selected for distri- 
bution by the California Redwood Associa- 
tion. The Data Sheets: Redwood Tanks 
and Vats; Redwood Pipe; Mill Roofs; 
Built-up Redwood Gutters and Drainpipe; 
Industrial Sash and Frames; Industrial 
Fences ; Redwood Laminated Culverts; Red- 
wood Expansion Joints; Redwood in Sew- 
age Treatment Plants; Reservoir Roofs; 
California) Redwood — It’s Properties and 
Uses. Illustrated with tables, drawings and 
pictures, the sheets range from two to six- 
teen pages, are 82”x11” in size, and are 
punched for insertion in three-hole binders. 
This reference group of Data Sheets may 
be obtained by checking item 370. 


Farm Insulation Booklet 366 


A new booklet on improving farm output 
by the use of insulation, published by the 
Building Materials Division of Armstrong 
Cork Company, describes the most effective 
methods of applying insulation to hog 
houses, poultry houses, barns, storage bins, 
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and the farm home. It contains numerous 
drawings to illustrate the proper method of 
applying insulating sheathing under wood 
siding, shingles and brick veneer; the uses 
of insulating lath; and the methods for in- 
stalling Temlock panels and planks; also 
ideas for modernizing kitchens and bath- 
rooms. It gives a table of instructions for 
the storing of vegetables as well as details 
for preparing the storage bin. To obtain 
this booklet check 366. 


Insecticide Protects Hardwoods 
365 

A new toxic solution—which acts both as 
an insecticide and a preventive—has been 





formulated to wage war on the destructive 
Powder Post Beetle. 

The Powder Post Beetle is a small prolific 
insect which pops out of hardwood with no 
advance warning, leaving a tiny hole on the 
exterior and an interior reduced to fine 


sawdust. Although native to hardwood 
growing regions in the Southern states, this 
beetle has appeared wherever hardwood has 
been shipped and stored. 

Laucks laboratory technicians developed a 
liquid insecticide which not only penetrates 
the wood cells but also acts as a water- 
repellent. Besides ridding hardwood of the 
Powder Post Beetle, it is also effective in 
counteracting the effects of many other types 
of wood-borers. This water-repellent type 
of insecticide is also valuable in treating 
hardwood flooring in storage. For additional 
information check 365. 


Care of Wire Fences 361 


Conservation of present fences is the 
theme of a publication of the Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co. As the dealers can not sup- 
ply fencing the repair and maintenance of 
iencing is all the more important. Many 
drawings and photographs show how to 
remedy failures, show conditions which 
might lead to later failures, and how to cor- 
rect them. A copy of this timely informa- 
tion broadside will be sent you if you re- 
turn the coupon checking number 361. 


Ostlind "Slope of Grain" Chart 364 


This new chart designed for inspection of 
aircraft woods is proving helpful to govern- 
ment inspectors, who have found the device 
highly useful and a tremendous time-saver 
in arriving almost instantaneously at the so- 
lution of the mathematical formulae involved. 
It is printed on a celluloid card 3%4”"x614”. 

The chart was designed by Benjamin Ost- 
lind, Field Engineer of California Panel & 
Veneer Company, who has donated its use 
as a patriotic gesture to anybody to whom 
it might prove useful. He will gladly furnish 
it in any quantity to persons having use for 
it. Check item 364. 
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Douglas Fir Plywood 
(Fifth Edition), CS45-42 


Grading rules accepted by the trade as its 
standard of practice for new production be- 
ginning Nov. 16, 1942, may be obtained by 
writing to U. S. Department of Commerce, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D:. €. 


Stock Fir Doors, CS73-38 
Recommended Revision 

On recommendation of the Fir Door In- 
stitute and with the endorsement of the 
Standing Committee, a Recommended Revi- 
sion of Old Growth Douglas Fir Stan- 
dard Stock Doors is being submitted to 
producers, distributors and users for written 


acceptance prior to publication by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Revision and 
acceptance form may be obtained by writ- 
ing to U. S. Department of Commerce, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D: C, 


Easi-Bild Patterns 368 


Ideas for the utilization of small pieces 
of lumber, as well as paint and hardware, 
are contained in a catalog of Easi-Bild pat- 
terns. These patterns, ranging in price 
from 15 cents to 50 cents, include complete 
step by step instructions for making furni- 
ture and household equipment, such as lawn 
chairs, bookcases, window valances, clothes 
dryers, etc. To obtain this catalog check 
368, 





Shepherd Lumber 
Corporation 


Manufacturers 
Southern Yellow Pine 
General Offices: 
Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Sales Office: 
815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Plants: 
Montgomery, Alabama 
McRae, Georgia 








Shepherd Brothers |= 
Company 


Wholesalers 
Southern Yellow Pine 
General Offices: 
Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Sales Offices: 
Jacksonville, Florida 
815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wholesale and Distributing Yard: 
Jacksonville, Florida 














TREMONT 


F| 4 With Limited 
oorings Amounts of Pine 
Where dealers can build their orders 
with around 50% or more of the car of 
Oak, Beech and Pecan Flooring and 
Hardwood lumber items, we are now 
able to include limited amounts of cer- 
tain grades of Southern Pine from our 
day-to-day production which are not re- 
stricted by M-208. 


Tremont Lumber Co. 


Senened Sales tes. Rochelle, La. 





Pine Plume Lanter Uonpany 





Pine 
Cypress 
Hardwoods 


AIR-DRIED or 
KILN-DRIED 











BELL BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Solid or Mixed Cars of Pine. 
Hardwoods, Oak Flooring. 


Complete Planing Mill facili- 
ties. Modern fan-type cross- 
circulating Dry Kilns. 

Plants at DeKalb, Miss., Nota- 
sulga, Ala, Ozark, Ala. 





Serving the lumber trade 
since 1899. 








- « - ASSOCIATIONS & CLUBS 





Carolina-Virginia Club 


The annual meeting of the Carolina-Vir- 
ginia Lumbermen’s Club, composed of lum- 
ber manufacturers and wholesalers in the 
Carolinas and Virginia, was held at the 
Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. C., Feb. 16. 

Chief topic of discussion at the meeting 
was increased lumber production for the 
war effort. H. W. Sholar of Lenoir, N. C., 
is secretary-treasurer of the group. Stanley 
F. Horn, editor of Southern Lumberman, 
was the principal speaker. A banquet closed 
the meeting. 

Officers of the association are R. A. Huff- 
stetler, Columbia, S. C., president; A. G. 
Beaman, Norfolk, Va., vice-president; T. B. 
Bledsoe, Greensboro, N. C., vice-president ; 
H. W. Sholar, Lenoir, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer. Directors are L. N. Bagnal, Sr., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; S. P. Hines, Kins- 
ton, N. C.;:O. B. Hayes, Norfolk, Va.; 
F. L. Traver, Lake City, S. C. 
Willamette Valley Lumbermen 

The meeting of the Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association in Eugene, Ore., 
on Feb. 19 was presided over by ex-Presi- 
dent Charles Shellstrom in the absence of 
President Frank Graham and Vice President 
Ward Ingham. Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, spoke on war lumber produc- 
tion, covering lumber requirements for 1943, 
the buying situation, release of lumber to 
regular domestic markets, manpower, and 
industry’s program after the war. 


Florida to Hold Victory Conference 

The board of directors of the Florida 
Lumber & Millwork Association were 
unanimous in action taken at a meeting 
recently, that it is essential to hold an 
annual meeting at which everyone will be 
given an opportunity to help find the answers 
to the pressing problems resulting from re- 
strictions and regulations necessary for oper- 
ation of the war program, and Marcy 
Mason was appointed chairman of the Vic- 
tory Conference committee. H.R. Northup, 
secretary-manager of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Washintgon, 
D. C., is scheduled to bring up-to-the-minute 
information to the Florida dealers meeting 
on April 8 at the Mayflower Hotel in Jack- 
sonville. 


New Officers of Southern 
Hardwood Producers 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc., held 
in New Orleans, La., Feb. 19 the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
C. Arthur Bruce, E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., president; and John W. Bailey, East- 
man-Gardiner Hardwood Co., Laurel, Miss., 
vice-president. 

At the time of his appointment and com- 
mission into the Office of Procurement & 
Material of the U. S. Navy early in 1942, 
Lieut.-Comm. W. W. Kellogg resigned as 
president of SHPI and as a member of the 
Southern Hardwood Industry War Com- 
mittee. Since then C. L. Freiler, Denkmann 
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Lumber Co., Canton, Miss., as vice-president 
has carried on. Today he presided at the 
luncheon meeting of the directors, but at 
his specific request, was not considered for 
re-election due to pressure of other business 
affairs. To fill his place on the board of 
directors, together with one other vacancy, 
J. A. LaCour of Canton, Miss., and C. W. 
Parham of Memphis, were elected directors. 

C. W. Parham, who has been chairman 
of the Southern Hardwood Industry War 
Committee during the past year, was again 
drafted for this job during the ensuing year. 
Also, upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on nominations, four manufacturers 
were added to the hardwood war committee: 
Peter Watzek, Crossett, Ark.; J. S. Willi- 
ford, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Manley, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; and H. D. Kellogg, Monroe, 
La. This enlarges the membership of the 
committee by two members, as W. W. Kel- 
logg and H. L. Hayes, Jr., of Perry, Fla., 
were replaced due to resignations. 


New Jersey Preview 

The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association has been 
definitely set for Thursday, March 18, at 
the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J. It 
will take the form of an “Emergency War 
Conference” starting at 10 a. m. Guest 
speakers will include John A. McNulty of 
the Priorities Division WPB of Newark; 
Don Campbell of the Lumber Division W PB, 
Washington; H. R. Northup, manager of 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association, 
Washington; W. J. Lockwood, State Direc- 
tor Federal Housing, Newark; L. M. Cas- 
sidy, vice president Johns-Manville of New 
York, and Merryle S. Rukeyser, economic 
commentator and lecturer. There will be 
a question and answer period devoted to 
lumber distribution problems led by Secre- 
tary G. E. (Ed) DeNike. 


North Dakota Plans Annual 


The North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association will open registration for its 
thirty-sixth annual convention at 9 a. m. on 
March 9, in the Elks Club Building in 
Fargo, N. D. The first business session 
will be at 1:30 p. m. the same day and the 
meetings will continue through March 10. 

President H. M. Klein is scheduled to 
present his annual message at the initial ses- 
sion. Arthur A. Hood, director of dealer 
relations of the Johns-Manville Sales Corp., 
will discuss “Dealer Problems of Today 
and Tomorrow,” and Acting Secretary R. C. 
Volkert of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association will speak on “Conditions Un- 
der Which the Lumber Dealer is Operating 
Today.” The last speaker of the first day’s 
session will be Dr. Ralph E. Dunbar, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at North Dakota State 
College, who will discuss “The Impact of 
Science on Home Construction.” An en- 
tertainment program has been arranged for 
the evening of March 9. 

Herbert F. Lotz of the Johns-Manville 
Sales Corp. will conduct a three-hour esti- 
mating school the morning of March 10, 
which will be free for all those attending 


the convention, and the afternoon session 
will be largely occupied by a clinical dis- 
cussion of government regulations by rep- 
resentatives of ODT, WPB, OPA and 
other federal agencies. Will IF. Kissick, 
regional business consultant of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Minneapolis, will pre- 
side. 

Election of officers will follow the clinic 
and “The Safety Valve of Sanity” will be 
the subject of a talk by Ernest Robert 
Rosse of Philadelphia. The annual ban- 
quet will follow in the evening, given by the 
district salesmen’s organization. 


Tacoma Lumbermen 


“The forest industries must be prepared 

for sound and aggressive promotion of 
their products to maintain the place of 
lumber in the post war building market,” 
W. E. Difford, managing director of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, told 
members of the Tacoma (Wash.) Lum- 
bermen’s Club Feb. 13 in a talk that 
stressed the need for planning now. 
He threw his support toward establish- 
ment of a forest industries committee for 
post war planning as proposed by Orville 
Miller, president of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, at that organiza- 
tion’s recent annual meeting. In so doing, 
Mr. Difford explained that the association 
representing fir plywood manufacturers 
already has prepared an advertising plan 
in behalf of that product, to become ef- 
fective coincident with victory. 

Roderic Olzendam, president of the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club, who presided at 
the meeting, reviewed briefly some of the 
activities of American Forest Products 
Industries, 

Guests at the meeting were twelve 
foresters from tree farms of private timber 
operators. 


Northern California War 
Conference 


On Saturday, March 27, the Lumber 
Merchants Association of Northern Califor- 
nia will hold a retail lumber industry war 
conference in San Francisco. Heads of gov- 
ernmental agencies important to the lumber 
business will be invited to answer questions 
submitted by the dealers. 


Coming Conventions 


March 9-10—North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual 
convention and conference. 

March 10-11—Louisiana Building Material 
Dealers Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

March 18—New Jersey Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, 
N. J. Annual. 

March 25—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s 
Association, Lamar Hotel, Hays, Kan. 
Annual. 

March 27—Lumber Merchants Association 
of Northern California, San Francisco, 
Calif. Retail lumber industry war con- 
ference. 

April 8—Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, 
Fla. War Conference. 

April 12-13—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 
April 12-13—National-American Wholesale 
Lumber’ Association, Hotel Biltmore, 
New York City, N. Y. Annual meeting 
of board of directors open to all mem- 

bers. 

April 183—Texas Line Yard Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, San Antonio, Texas. 
Annual. 
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- - ¢ PEOPLE & PLACES 





Personal Items 


O. K. Palmer, founder and president of 
the Palmer Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Chehalis, Wash., has announced sale of 
the physical assets of the concern, includ- 
ing the plant and retail yard, to Robert 
Thompson, Centralia, Wash., lumberman. 
Mr. Palmer said that he had retained the 
firm name, “Palmer Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co.,”’ and would maintain offices 
in Chehalis. He said that Thompson 
would set up a new organization, to be 
known as the Palmer Lumber Co., to 
operate his new holdings. Thompson, the 
son of the late Byrd H. Thompson, 
pioneer southwest Washington lumber- 
man, has operated the Lincoln Creek 
Lumber Co. for many years and recently 
acquired the Totem Lumber Co. in Van- 
couver, Wash. Both are retail yards. 
During the last several months, he also 
has been engaged in construction of pre- 
fabricated houses for the United States 
Army and has been carrying on_ this 
operation in a portion of the Palmer 
plant. During the 37 years that Palmer 
operated his concern, it has specialized 
in millwork and in finished lumber, both 
wholesale and retail, 

J. V. Donoghue, former underwriter 
with Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
Chicago, has received rating as full lieu- 
tenant, U. S. Marines. He had previously 
been reported injured during action on 
Guadalcanal. 

Second Lieut. Thomas S. Galbraith, 
son of John H. Galbraith, former Eaton- 
ville, Wash., lumberman, has just been 
eraduated from the United States Marine 
Corps officers training school at Quantico, 
Va., after six months of training. He 
entered the corps last September as an 
officer candidate, winning his commission 
ten weeks later and then going on to the 
advanced course which he has just com- 
pleted. He is now eligible for assignment 
to a combat unit or a specialists’ school. 
He qualified as a marksman with the .45 
caliber pistol during his period of training. 





He was graduated from the University of 
Washington last June. 

Peter Dempsey, son of Neal Dempsey, 
Tacoma, Wash., lumberman, has _ just 
completed his basic flying training at the 
United States Army Basic Flying School 
at Tuscon, Ariz., and will go to an ad- 
vanced school for additional training be- 
fore becoming commissioned as a pilot 
in the United States Army Air Corps. 
He was a student at St. Martin’s College 
when he enlisted. 

It’s a small world after all, as Pierre 
Landry, Kelso, Wash., lumberman, and 
Fred Broadway, general traffic manager 
for the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Kansas 
City, Mo., discovered when they addressed 
a recent meeting of the Transportation 
Club at the Monticello hotel in Long- 
view, Wash. After the program, they 
discovered that both were born in Africa, 
although in different parts. They were 
encored and told of conditions, people 
and customs in different parts of that 
country. 

C. H. Cunningham, Boston lumber 
dealer, was a Hoquiam, Wash., visitor 
in mid February renewing oldtime ac- 
quaintances and transacting business. He 
was sales‘manager for the old North West 
lumber mill in Hoquiam, leaving there in 
1924 for the East. While in Hoquiam 
on his recent trip, he was buying lumber 
in carload lots to supply demands in the 
East for government orders. 

F. S. “Ted” Olmstead, industrial en- 
gineer for the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at 
Longview, Wash., has been commissioned 
a captain in the United States army trans- 
portation corps and has been ordered to 
report for duty at Fort Lawton, Wash. 
He served in the navy during the First 
World War and has been employed in 
Longview by the Long-Bell company 
since 1922. 

F. Bowie Smith, Baltimore, Md., lum- 
berman, was down in Alabama last week 
to see his son, F. Bowie Smith Jr., get 
his wings as a flyer in the United States 





Three members of the Jack- 
sonville Wholesale Lumber- 
men's Association, who re- 
cently visited the Army Air 
Base at that Florida city to 
inspect a squadron day 
room the organization fur- 
nished through the Depart- 
ment of Camp and Hos- 
pital Service of the Duval 
County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, are 
shown getting acquainted 
with several of the enlisted 
men who were present at 
the time of the inspection. 
Members of the association 
in the picture are George 
W. Treziyulny, seated; Paul 
Dupree, holding his hat; 
and Vernon Townsend, pres- 
ident of the group. 


Official U. S$. Army Air Forces 
Photo 
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We Are Now in position to furnish 


“Victory” Grade 
Oak Flooring 


in addition to regular length oak 
flooring, also 4/4 oak dimen- 
sion, either finished or semi- 
finished. Also solicit commer- 
cial kiln drying. 





W. R. Wrape Stave Co. 


Post Office Box 182 
Little Rock, Arkansas 











Need any 
DRY BIRCH? 


Have facilities for supplying 
consumers having govern- 
ment contracts, substantial 
quantities of Birch, in grades 
of First and Seconds, Selects 
and number one Common in 
all thicknesses 4/4 to 16/4. 


Send us your inquiries, and 
we will quote. 


BOEHM-MADISEN 
LUMBER COMPANY 


General Offices: 
161 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








ily HEE 


Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 


OREGON -AMERICA 


LUMBER CORPORATION 
VERNONIA, OREGON 
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HUTHER BR0s. 


Dado Head ‘ | 


Fits any saw mandrel. 
Cuts perfect grooves, 
any width, with or 
across grain. Guaran- 
teed to do your work 
satisfactorily. 










ry SUPER- 
= QUALITY 

i “saws 

> Favorites for over 53 
years. Today, write for 


catalog of complete 
Huther line. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg.Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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“FLOORING | 


When you want reliable 
quality Maple and Birch floor- 
ing. order “Diamond Hard.” 
Its good manufacture is your 
assurance of satisfaction. 


J.W. WELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


MPA AMUFACTHRE RS 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
























LINDSEY» xe. / 


Self-Loading  @Ze2-" 
Skidders 


are used with 
either team or 
tractor. On 
short hauls, 
snaking, and 
bunching logs, 
they are unex- 
celled. 


LINDSEY 
WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Laurel, - Miss. 
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Army. Mr. 
his wife. 

J. A. Lowe, sales manager with Daven- 
port, Peters Co. at Boston, left Feb. 21 
for a six weeks’ tour of the mills and 
shipping points on the Pacific Coast and 
in the Inland Empire. He will return to 
Boston April 1. 


Horace A. Bailey head of Bailey & 
Delano Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., re- 
turned last week from a two weeks’ visit 
at his old home in Milo, Maine. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Bailey. 

Philip Garland, Jr., son of Philip Gar- 
land of Tacoma, Wash., vice president 
and general manager of the Oregon- 
Washington Plywood Co., has reported 
for training at Santa Ana, Calif., as one 
of Uncle Sam’s flying cadets. 


K. H. Swiggum, buyer for the Midwest 
Lumber Co., Minot, N. D., and T. H. Os- 
born of the Smith-Orr Lumber Co., Dear- 
born, Mich., wholesaler, have been call- 
ing at Pacific Northwest points seeking 
lumber. 

H, J. Deobald, formerly in the Colum- 
bus claim department of Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., and until recently 
a captain in the 2nd army headquarters at 
Memphis, Tenn., has been made a major. 

W. H. McIntosh of the Chicago service 
department of Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co, has advanced from a first 
lieutenancy in the Chicago army medical 
pool, to the rank of captain. 

Andrew R. Skinnell, former assistant 
sales manager of the eastern department 
of James S. Kemper & Co. has graduated 
from the army officers candidate school, 
State College, Miss. with a second. lieuten- 
ant’s commission. 

J. W. McLaney, McLaney Lumber Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., advises that his two 
brothers, Ira T. McLaney and George 
McLaney, are now associated with him 
in the McLaney Lumber Co. For the 
past twenty-five years, Ira T. McLaney 
“of Lexington, Ky., has been working that 
territory for Henry G. Brabston & Co., 
3irmingham, Ala., and George McLaney, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been working Georgia 
and east Tennessee for the same company. 
Now the brothers will work out of the 
branch office of McLaney Lumber Co. 


Smith was accompanied by 


in Atlanta, and will cover the mills 
throughout the South, buying and ex- 
pediting lumber the McLaney company 
has sold on Government contracts. 


New Home Building Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., has moved to more 
commodious quarters; the company now 
has all its equipment under one roof for 
greater efficiency and convenience. 


Lumber Salesmen’s Association of New 
York, N. Y., has issued a new wall hanger 
directory of its members. John T. Wag- 
ner, 50 Church Street, New York City, 
is secretary of the organization. 


Charles L. Wheeler, San Francisco, Calif., 
executive vice president and general man- 
ager of the lumber and McCormick Steam- 
ship divisions of Pope & Talbot, Inc., has 
been nominated for 
president of Rotary 
International by the 
nominating commit- 
tee, for the 1943- 
1944 fiscal syear. 
Mr. Wheeler has 
long been identified 
with the lumber and 





Charles L. Wheeler 





ship ping business 
through his  asso- 
ciation with the 
Charles R. McCor- 
mick Lumber Co. 
and the McCormick 
Steamship Co., which 
were later absorbed 
by the Pope & Tal- 
bot, Inc. For years 
he has been active in Rotary International 
as vice president, director, committee chair- 
man and as district governor. 





John C. Best, vice president of the Na- 
tional Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been re-elected president of the Gypsum 
Association for the ninth time. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
has been awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
symbol for outstanding achievement in the 
production of war material. Presentation 
of the “E” flag will be made at appropri- 
ate ceremonies within the plant Friday, 
March 12. 








Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, was host to its yard managers, sales and executive staff and 

guests at a dinner party in Chicago's Blackstone Hotel Feb. 27 following the 5st annual meeting 

of its wholesale and retail staff. A special tribute was made to the nearly 350 Hines employees now 
in the armed services. 
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I. G. Saltmarsh has been elected presi- 
dent and manager of the Indiana Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co., succeeding 
Frank B. Fowler who becomes chairman 
of the board. Announcement of the 
change was made following the recent an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors. 

Everett Van Matre, former assistant 
secretary of the company, takes Mr. Salt- 
marsh’s place as secretary, and Gold E. 
3eall, formerly chief underwriter, be- 
comes assistant secretary. C. A. Hubbard 
and J. E. Shewmon were re-elected vice 
president and treasurer, respectively. Each 
of the officers has served thirty or more 
years with the local company. 


Prelude to Golden Jubilee 


As a prelude to the celebration of the 
golden jubilee of the MaclLea Lumber Co., 
Baltimore, Md., the 
office force recently 
arranged a birthday 
luncheon in honor 
of Daniel MacLea, 
president of the cor- 
poration, on his sev- 
enty-third birthday, 
and presented him 
with a gold watch. 
In accepting the 
birthday gift, Mr. 
MacLea, who is un- 
failingly prompt on 
the job, remarked with sly humor, “Now 
maybe I can do better about getting to work 
on time,” and said he sincerely appreciated 
the thoughtfulness of his employees. Three 
sons of Mr. MacLea are actively associated 
with him in the business: D. Carlysle Mac- 
Lea, vice president; Robert H. MacLea, 
secretary; and T. Raymond MacLea, now 
on leave, serving as first lieutenant with the 
Marines. 





Daniel MacLea 


New Representative 

The Wood Conversion Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., manufacturers - } 
of Balsam-Wool and 
Nu-Wood, announce 
the appointment of 
Fred Ziesman as rep- 
resentative in Michi- 
gan. He will service 
the territory formerly 
covered by Dick 
Shirey, who has been 
transferred to Con- 
necticut. Fred Zies- 
man’s former experi- 
ence with construction 
well qualifies him to offer assistance and 
sound advice on building problems. He has 
been in the retail lumber business for five 
years, with three years of experience in 
southern Michigan as_ representative for 
Michigan Wholesalers, Inc. 


Plan Ceiling Prices on Cypress 

An industry committee of thirteen men 
was selected Feb. 13 from approximately 75 
Southeastern cypress lumber operators meet- 
ing in closed session with four representa- 
tives of the lumber branch of the Office of 
Price Administration® at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Jacksonville, Fla. The committee, 
it was announced, will collaborate with the 
OPA representatives to establish ceiling 
Prices on cypress lumber. Participating in 
the conferences for the OPA were Peter A. 
Stone, price executive of the lumber branch ; 


Fred Ziesman 
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Arthur Larson, general counsel, lumber 
branch; Julius P. McWilliams, section chief 
of the cypress division, all of Washington, 
and T. H. Thomas, regional price represen- 
tative of Atlanta, Ga. The cypress dealers 
present represented states from Virginia to 
Texas. The committee, among other things, 
discussed price differentials and data. 


State Officials Tour Louisiana 
Reforestation Project 


Q. T. Hardtner, president of Urania Lum- 
ber Co., Urania, La., recently was host at 
a meeting sponsored by Governor Sam 
Jones of Louisiana in his effort to interest 
people in better range for cattle and refor- 
estation of denuded forests. This meeting 
was for the Parishes of Caldwell, La Salle, 
and Grant, and was one of a series. The 


police juries and school boards, as well as 
public officials were invited. The Governor 
was accompanied by Dr. Smith, president 
of the board of health; John E. Coxe, State 
superintendent of education; Hon. Pat Tug- 
well, State treasurer; Hon. Martin L. Close, 
Hon. Steve Alford, and others from Baton 
Rouge, as well as Massey Anderson, State 
forester from New Orleans. The talks made 
during the morning session in the high 
school auditorium were well received. 
After lunch, the Governor’s party was 
conducted through several reforestation ex- 
perimental plots of the Urania Lumber Co., 
as well as through some forests which the 
company is operating on a selective cutting 
basis. The Governor suggested that a text 
book on the study of reforestation should be 
introduced in the public schools, and State 
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SAVINGS ON 
GLUING COSTS 
MEAN 5 


EXTRA 
PROFIT 


V4-PINT — 2-PINT — PINT 







Franklin Glue is a favorite 
with home-craftsmen, car- 
penters, schools, hotel and 
hospital maintenance men. 


National advertising in 
leading publications stimu- 
lates demand and builds a 
steady, profitable trade. 


Attractive 3-color counter 
display is furnished free; 
mounts one-quarter pint 





Free TEST SAMPLE 


Whether for use in your own mill 
or for resale, you should know the 
quality of Franklin Glue. Please 
use your business letterhead when 
requesting free sample. 


THE FRANKLIN GLUE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














superintendent Coxe agreed and stated that 
such text books would be selected as soon 
as possible. 


New WPB Lumber Chief 


J. Philip Boyd, appointed director of the 
Lumber and Lumber Products Division of 
the War Production Board on Jan. 21, suc- 
ceeding Arthur Upson, entered his new 
position with a 
background of more 
than twenty years of 
experience in lum- 
ber production and 
distribution. 

Born in Spokane, 
Wash., in 1902, he 
attended school 
there and in Port- 
land, Ore., and sub- 
sequently majored 
in forestry and busi- 
ness administration 
at the Uuniversities 
of Washington and 
California. 

In 1920, he was employed by the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., of Los Angeles in plant 
operation and as yard superintendent. Join- 
ing the Weyerhaeuser organzation in July, 
1922, he worked in their manufacturing 
plants and later became sales representative 
at Spokane. He was transferred to Min- 
neapolis in 1926 and served as assistant dis- 
trict manager until his transfer three years 
later to Chicago as district manager in 
charge of sales. 

Most of the year 1934 he spent in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a member of the Price 
Coordination Committee of the Lumber 
Code Authority, NRA. On his return to 
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Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


ROSEWOOD 


STOCKS IN PORT FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


| F.C. LUTHI & CO., ,222 Batter Blas. 


"7 NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS FA 
YARD STOCK bh i CLEARS. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
Reliable Shippers 30 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 























Timber Engineering Co. 
of Michigan | 


Teco Connector Distributor for 
Michigan.. .. Build with TECO 
TIMBER CONNECTORS. 





8316 Woodward Ave., Detriot, Mich. 


DYKE BROS. 


Mfrs. and Jobbers of Building Materials 


Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas 

Fort Smith, Ark. Texarkana, U. S. A. 

Oklahoma City. Okla. Memphis, Tenn. 

Kansas City. Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. 

Shreveport, La. Birmingham, Ala. 
Houston, Texas 
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Chicago, he organized the southern division 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., with offices 
in Chicago and New Orleans. 

Prior to the United States participation 
in the war, Mr. Boyd spent considerable 
time in Washington advising government 
agencies, particularly new defense agencies, 
on lumber problems. A branch office of 
the Weyerhaeuser organization was opened, 
and he moved his headquarters to Wash- 
ington late in 1941, 

In August, 1942, he was named as chair- 
man of the Lumber Committee, Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. On Jan. 15, 1943, 
he resigned the chairmanship, and the com- 
mittee was abolished. Intending to return 
to the industry, he was asked by the War 
Production Board to accept the directorship 
of the Lumber and Lumber Products Divi- 
sion and resigned from the Weyerhaeuser 
organization. 


Expands Facilities 

The Central Lumber Co., Osyka, Miss., 
manufacturers and wholesalers of southern 
pine lumber, dealing in yellow pine dimen- 
sion lumber, piling, poles, and structural 
timbers, has purchased the planing mill 
equipment of the Abrams Lumber Co., 
Amory, Miss., and has moved it to Osyka. 
The Central Lumber Co. has several small 
circular sawmills operating in the woods, 
producing lumber for its concentration yard. 
The lumber is being air dried and the com- 
pany expects to reach a production of a 
million and a half to two million feet per 
month. Although principally producers of 
pine, Central Lumber Co. also cuts from its 
timberland any good southern hardwoods 
that are available. 

Observes Double Anniversary 

H. P. Baker, who has worked long and 
consistently both as teacher of forestry and 
association secretary for the protection and 
development of private timberlands, on Jan. 
20 observed his six- 
ty-fifth birthday and 
his tenth anniversary 
as president of Mas- 
sachusetts State 
College. President 
Baker was one of 
the first foresters to 
recognize that the 
American public 
would not have 
abundant lumber 
and paper unless the 
great importance of 
the logger, the saw- 
mill man, and _ the 
pulp manufacturer 
were recognized. He saw the proper devel- 
opment of American forest resources as a 
task in which there must be abundant sup- 
plies of standing timber, skillful lumbering, 
and resourceful marketing. 

President Baker realizes that the real for- 
est problem of the United States is what is 
to be done with private timberlands. His 
work for their protection and development 
is commencing to show results. We know 
now how to have forest fire protection at 
reasonable cost and the problems of logging 
and marketing are also being worked at 
co-operatively by government agencies, the 
colleges, and trade associations. Dr. Baker 
has always insisted that the private owner 
will take care of his woodlands when he is 





Dr. H. P. Baker 


sure of a reasonable return and that the 
government and colleges have the responsi- 
bility for working out the methods by 
which the private owner can do this. No 
more transplanting of European practices 
will do. American conditions demand Amer- 
ican methods, and Baker’s whole career 
has been a consistent effort to determine 
what was needed here and then develop the 
ways and means that will meet these needs. 


Obituaries 


COL. DONALD M. KEISER, ace of World 
War II and former bookkeeper and office 
man at F. S. Pendleton Lumber Co., Me- 
Comb, Ohio, was buried with full military 
honors in the American section of E] 
Baliah Cemetery near Ismailia, Egypt, on 
Dec. 12. He was 
chief of staff of the 
Ninth Bomber Com- 
mand, stationed in 
Cairo, and had be- 
come one of the 
Army’s youngest 
colonels. He enlisted 
in the Army Air 
Corps at Rantoul, 
Ill., in August, 1936, 
and on Feb. 1, 1939, 
became a second 
lieutenant in the 
Air.Corp Reserves. 
He was assigned to 
active duty at once 
and was commis- 
sioned a second 
lieutenant in the regular Army April 1, 
1940. In September, 1941, he was one of 
75 aviators who flew a group of four 
motored bombers from Honolulu to Manila 
over an extremely hazardous and un- 
chartered course in the South Pacific, for 
which he received the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross and a promotion to first lieuten- 
ant. In bestowing the medals, the War 
Department described the flight as one of 
the greatest avaiation flights in history. 
According to Life Magazine for March 30, 
1942, Capt. Keiser was one of four pilots 
who completed a successful bombing raid 
in Lingayen Gulf on Dec. 22 and 23; except 
for refueling, they were in the air for 52 
consecutive hours. On Jan. 9, Capt. Keiser, 
in command of a Flying Fortress, flew 
through extremely dangerous weather con- 
ditions and scored a direct hit on a Japan- 
ese battleship off the Island of Mindanao. 
In May, Major Keiser commanded a dar- 
ing daylight raid on Rangoon in an at- 
tack on the Japanese held airdrome at 
Myitkyina in northern Burma. While h¢« 
and Col. Cecil Combs of Texas were pilot- 
ing a plane with Major General Lewis H. 
Brereton, U. S. Air Corps Commander in 
India, and other high ranking officials on 
board, last June, they had a narrow escape 
in a monsoon and landed “somewhere in 
India” with only a ten minute’s supply of 
gasoline left in the tank. Friends were 
thrilled to hear Major Keiser’s own voice 
over the radio on Aug. 2 when he was in- 
terviewed on “We the People” and also 0! 
C.B.S. newscast, by Winston Burdette in 
Cairo, who told of young Major Keiser’s 
citations and medals to date — Distin 
guished Service Cross, Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, Oak Leaf Cluster, and Silve! 
Star. One of these medals was received 
when Major Keiser, during an air raid 
left comparative safety to bring in his 
wounded co-pilot. In November, Majo! 
Keiser was promoted to the rank 0! 
Colonel, having risen from second lieuten- 
ant to colonel in less than a year. With 
characteristic modesty, letters from thé 
ace contained no mention of his medals, 
citations, and heroic deeds. The press re- 
ported from Washington that Col. Keise 
had died on Dee. 11 from ‘natural causes 
at his quarters in the Middle East,” and 
on Feb. 12 official photographs taken at 
the funeral and letters from fellow officers 
were received. Col. Keiser is survived by 
his wife, who is a prisoner of the Japs 1m 
Manila; his mother, Mrs. Leonard Silveus 
of Rose Lodge, Ore.; and a half sister. 
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LOVELL A. ADAMS, 68, lumber and coal 
dealer at Middlesex, N. Y., for over 40 
years, died Jan. 17. Two sisters and a 
nephew survive. 


L. J. ARNOLD, 54, treasurer of Cros- 
sett Lumber Co., and the Crossett Paper 
mills and a nationally known figure in 
the lumber industry, died at his home at 
Crossett on Feb. 28 of a heart attack. Mr. 
Arnold was chairman of the Arkansas 
State Forestry Commission. A native of 
Harbor Beach, Mich., he graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1913. Ten 
vears later he became an official of the 
Crossett enterprises. Mr. Arnold was vice- 
president of the Bank of Crossett and 
president of the District. School Board. He 
was a Methodist and a Mason. Survivors 
include his wife and two children, his 
mother and two sisters. 


ROY D. BALDWIN. executive of the Si- 
monds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
passed away Feb. 18. 


BERNARD A. BANNON, 76, founder of 
the Bannon Lumber Co., of Syracuse. N. Y.. 
died Feb. 12. Mr. Bannon had retired 106 
vears ago. after being active in the lumber 
business 50 years. Two daughters, a son, 
and six grandchildren survive. 


GODFREY W. BEILSTEIN, 71, fourteen 
ears vresident of the Walker Sash and 
Door Co., of Louisville, Ky., died Feb. 5, 
after an illness of more than a year. His 
widow, a daughter, and two nieces survive. 


DE WITT BROWN, 79. retired lumbher- 
man, of Menominee. Mich., died Dec. 2 of 
a heart attack at his home. Four sons, 
three daughters and two sisters survive. 


HENRY lL. BYRD, secretary-treasurer of 
the Lester Lumber Company, Martinsville, 
N. C.. died Feb. 26 from a sudden heart 
ittack. He was widely known in the lum- 
ber industrv in Piedmont, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 


IRVING N. CHASE, 77, long identified 
with the wholesale lumber market at Bos- 
on as head of the IT. N. Chase Lumber Co., 
with offices in Broad St. until he retired in 
1999, died suddenly on Thursdav morning, 
Feb. 25 at his home in Melrose Highlands, 
\iass. Surviving are his widow and one 
brother. 


FRANK HOMER CLARK. 60. widely 
known lumber dealer, died Jan. 29 at the 
Bethesda hospital, Zanesville. Ohio. He 
was a son of Owen and Rachel Minerva 
Clark, aged residents of Caldwell, Ohio, 
who survive. In addition to his parents, 
survivors are his widow, three daughters, 
one grandson, two brothers, and a sister. 


HERBERT SHERMAN CLARK. 79, exec- 
utive of Casper Ranger Lumber Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass., died Feb. 13. He is survived 
by one son. 





WILLIAM FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM. 42, 
Vice-president of John A. McCarthy, Ince., 
dealers in building materials in the Bronx, 
N. Y., died Jan. 2 of a heart attack at his 
home in Rye, N. Y. His widow and mother 
survive. 





JAMES M. DUNKLEE, SR., 82, timber- 
man and retired prosnector, of Hot 
Springs, Ark., died recently. 





RAYFTELD EDWARD DANAHER, 61, 
Uumberman and wholesale lumber dealer, 
died in a Detroit hospital Feb. 21 after 
a short illness. He was born in Ludington, 
Mich., close to the pine forests through 
Which his father, James FE. Danaher, and 
others hewed their way to fortune. In 
1901, when there were no more Michigan 
forests to conquer, the family moved to 
Detroit and the son became president of 


the R. E. Danaher Co., engaging in timber 
ogg S and investments. In later years 
1e 


became chairman of the board of the 
Booth Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, a. 
and vice-president of the Michigan Cali- 
fornia Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
In 1935 he was elected to the board of the 
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Detroit Trust Co. Surviving are his widow, 
two sons and a daughter. 


RICHARD FERGUSON, 76, a well known 
and old time lumberman in Onaway, Mich., 
passed away at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Geo. La Londe of Detroit, Feb. 5. 
Surviving him are two sons, Clayton of 
Rogers City and James of Flint; two 
daughters and four sisters. 

WILLIAM R. FOLEY, vice-president of 
the Chickasaw Wood Products Co., of 
Memphis for 30 years and one of the best 
known members of the South’s woodwork- 
ing fraternity, died at his home at Sara- 
sota, Fla., on Feb. 27, after an extended 
illness. Mr. Foley had spent much of his 
time in Florida since building his home 
there three years ago. He had spent his 
entire adult life in the cooperage business, 
formerly being with the D. H. Williams 
Cooperage Co., at Poplar Bluff, Mo., and 
the Pekin Cooperage Co., of Pekin, Ill. He 
had lived in New Orleans as well as in 
Pekin and Memphis while associated with 
Chickasaw. In Memphis he was associated 
with a number of fraternal orders and 
was active in civie affairs. He was one 
of the most active members of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis. He leaves his 
wife and two daughters. 








GEORGE W. GOODALL, 50, owner of the 
Goodall Lumber Co., Auburn, Ind., died 
Feb. 10, following an illness of several 
months. Mr. Goodall had been in the lum- 
ber business all his life. 








A. C. GREESON, 54, head of the Greeson 
Manufacturing Co., Montgomery, Ala., and 
a veteran in the construction field, died 
Feb. 19. His plant, specializing in mill- 
work, was engaged in war work. Surviv- 
ors include the widow and two sons. 

ORRA G. HAWN. 83, for manv years 
lumber merchant of Albany. N. Y., died 
Feb. 4. He was a partner of Edward M. 
Cameron in the Cameron & Hawn Lumber 
Co. The firm dealt also in real estate and 
home building. Survivors include his wife, 


two daughters, and a son. 


BERT J. JOHNSON, 69. lumberman and 
banker in Hadley, N. Y., died at his home 
there Feb. 17. A native of Conklingville, 
N. Y¥., he entered the lumber business in 
1910 with the late Van R. Rhodes. He also 
was first vice-president of the Luzerne- 
Hadley Bank. Surviving are his wife, a 
sister, and a brother. 


BEN MORANTZ, 65, who operated the 
Morantz Coal & Lumber Co. in Kansas 
City, Mo., for 40 vears, died Jan. 13. Sur- 
vivors are his wife, a daughter, a sister, 
and a brother. 


JOHN W. PAXTON, 84, founder of the 
Paxton lumber yard in Rensselaer, Ind., 
died in Clearwater, Fla., Feb. 9. He also 
operated a yard in South Bend until going 
to Clearwater where he founded a third 
lumber firm. He is survived by the widow 
and one son. 


GEORGE A. ROBINSON, 80, pioneer 
Southwest Washington timberman, died 
Feb. 2 in a Centralia, Wash., hospital fol- 
lowing a brief illness. Survivors include 
his widow, three daughters and a _ son, 
two brothers and two grandchildren. 


THOMAS G. STEVENSON, 74, Jackson, 
Ohio, lumberman, died Tuesday, Feb. 9. 
He was president of the Jackson Mill & 
Lumber Co. until he retired in 1931. Mr. 
Stevenson is survived by his wife and 
eight children. 


WILLIAM POTTER TURPIN, 60, exec- 
utive of Steel City Lumber Co., of Birming- 
ham, Ala., died Feb. 24. His widow and 
one daughter survive. 


WILLIAM A. WEBSTER, JR., 59, retired 
lumberman, died Feb. 13 in a hospital in 
Boston, Mass. One son survives. 


WILLIAM HENRY YOST, 88, retired 
lumber merchant and builder, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., died Feb. 21. Four daughters 
and a son survive. 








UNITED BUILDING and LOAN ASSN. 


519 Garrison Ave. - Fort Smith, Ark. 


Principal Insured by Agency of U. S. Govt. 
Inquiries Invited 


FRANCIS W. DYKE, pres.NATHANIEL DYKE, JR., sec’y 











C. V. CLARKE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Long experience plus modern methods 


605 First Federal Savings & Loan Bidg. 


P. O. Box 1385 Jackson, Mississippi 








LOOSE LEAF TALLY BOOKS 


TALLY SHEETS with Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog on Request 


Tally Cards Car Movers Hammer Stamps 

Crayon Tally Pencils Marking Sticks 

Rule Cases Rules Leather Aprons 

Pickaroons auges Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & co. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CAGO. UL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers ouetscalll ook 


CORINTH “co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Sawmills, Edgers 
Smooth End Trimmers 
Mill Supplies 














SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK 


Indispensable for lumber merchants, sawmill men, ete., 190 
pages, vest pocket size, giving tables on scantling and plank 
oe round timber reduced to square timber and round 
ogs reduced to inch measure by Doyle’s Rule, log tally 
—- and other valuable information. Over 2,500,000 
copi es sold. 
Published by 
A. M. SM!ITH c 
Successor to S. E. FISHER 
197 Platt St., Rochester N. Y. POSTPAID 








NORTHCUTT 
Lumber Sales Corporation 
Wholesale and Commission 
Hardwoods, Cypress and Pine 


Telephone 181 P. O. Box 288 
SANDERSVILLE, GEORGIA 
All Inquiries Given Prompt And Careful Attention 











LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS--TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS--CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-22 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














WEBSTER. 


Uniformin 


on) EE ot — 
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QUALITY 


et pee 


FLAG 4, E. Webster Lumber Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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ADVERTISING 


How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


_o ee «+eee.-.30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues ...... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues ....75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues ....90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues ..$5.40 a line 


Remittance to accompany the or- 
der. No extra charge for copy of 
paper containing advertisement, 
Copy must be in this office on Mon- 
day prior to publication date. 

Five or six words of ordinary 
length make one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

Heading to be in bold face caps. 

One additional line of light face 
caps permitted in first 14 lines of 
copy, and in each 7 lines thereafter. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equivalent to 14 lines. 





Heading 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


CARPENTERS APRONS 
Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








ATTENTION BUYERS OF— 


BUILDERS AND SHELF HARDWARE contem- 
plating a visit to New York City. NO PRIORI- 
TIES NECESSARY! Nationally known brands 
in stock for immediate delivery! The largest 
and most complete assortment in the country, 
consisting of locksets for store, front and inside 
doors, steel and bronze butts, chrome cabinet 
hardware, and thousands of miscellaneous items 
too numerous to mention. Also mechanics tools 
and many of the most critical and hard to get 
items you may just be looking for. For addi- 
tional information write, 


Address ‘‘D-82,"" care American Lumberman. 








Wanted—EMPLOYEES 


WANTED 


One or two front desk men; also shipping clerk 

experienced in retail lumber and all kinds of 

building materials. Also need Cost Man for 

a plant. J. F. TOWNSEND, Lake Wales, 
orida. 


ASSISTANT PURCHASING AGENT 


By line yard company. Headquarters in city. 
Thoroughly familiar with retail lumber yard 
requirements and capable assist buying for over 
twenty yards. State age, experience, married or 
single, salary expected. 

Address ‘‘E-28’’, care American Lumberman. 














MANAGERS! 


Why not manage a yard in California? We 

can use two good managers at nice salaries. 

Also a credit manager. Write Major Lee Wells, 

ee Line Yard Assn., 6210 California, Omaha, 
e 





YARD FOREMAN 
Experienced retail lumber yard foreman. 
manent. Adjoining Moline, Illinois. 
Address, “E-31", care American Lumberman. 


Per- 





PURCHASING AGENT 
Small line-yard company handling lumber, coal, 
and feed is interested in a Purchasing Agent 
with telephone sales ability, not subject to 


Wanted—EMPLOYEES 





Wanted—LUMBER & DIMENSION 








WHOLESALE MANAGER 

EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for capable lum- 
berman acquainted with sources of supply and 
consumers to develop Wholesale Department 
handling yellow pine, hardwood, fir, and Pon- 
derosa pine in connection with reliable well- 
established retail and wholesale yard in Chicago. 


Applicant. must be experienced, capable, have 
good references, and willing to prove his abil- 
ity. Salary or commission, or both. 


Give age, nationality, experience, present loca- 
tion, salary desired and references. 
Address “E-34,"" care American Lumberman. 








Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Desires position as yard mgr. Thorough knowl- 
edge of retail sales & buying, Ibr. millwork, 
bldg. materials & fuel. 23 yrs. exp. Competent; 
married; Protestant. 

Address “D-54,’’ care American Lumberman. 











SAWMILL SUPERINTENDENT 
20 yrs. exp. in western & southern mills from 
pond to car. Prefer job with med. size mill. 
Nominal Sal. & Comm. or straight salary, op- 
tional. Available any time. 
Address “D-61,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
30 years as expert Hardwood and Hemlock In- 
spector, Yard Foreman, and Gen’l. Supt. of saw- 
mill and flooring mill operations. Good knowl- 
edge of logging, faculty of handling men. 45 
years of age; married. 

Address “D-81,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SAWMILL FOREMAN OR 
Operating Millwright. 20 yrs. exp. on high pro- 
duction mills. Thoroly familiar all types saw- 
mill equipt. Draft status 3B. Mill sawing out. 

Address “‘D-78,” care American Lumberman, 











RETAIL YARD MANAGEMENT 
Desired. 20 years varied exp. Fully qualified 
all details retail yard operation. A-1 Ref. Age 
43, married. 

Address ‘“‘D-76,”" care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE RETAIL EXECUTIVE 

To assist General Manager of large yard. Com- 
petent salesmegr., familiar with purchasing, etc. 
AA-1 record for 20 yrs. Desires responsible 
job with probable future advancement. Or, con- 
sider manager’s job in busy yard, city over 
15,000, any location. Age 41; 5 in family. 

Address ‘“D-74," care American Lumberman. 








HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Long experience; good ref. Can come at once. 
Address ‘“‘D-71,” care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Due to lack of priorities in his location, desires 
position as Yard Manager. Thorough kKnowl- 
edge of buying & all retail sales. Has managed 
yards of large volume. Over 50 yrs. of age 
in perfect health. Best references. 

Address ‘‘E-30’’, care American Lumberman, 





WANTED FOR CASH 
Entire lumber yard stocks. 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 

Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, IIl. 
Phone: Elmwood Park 1198 


WANTED TO BUY 
Northern soft Elm, Ash, Hickory lumber. We 
are trying to locate a source of supply for 
regular production. PICK MFG. CO., West 
Bend, Wisconsin. 


SOFTWOOD BOX LUMBER 
For war work, carloads or train loads, rough 
or surfaced 4/4; 6/4 or 8/4 RW&L for delivery 
any time during next four months. State grade, 
species of woods, location of mill, equipment, 
if any, for surfacing or resawing. To those 
mills producing shooks can furnish very desir- 
able specifications with high priorities. 
Address ‘‘D-72,” care American Lumberman. 


BASSWOOD WANTED 
2 or 3 cars 4/4 No. 2 RWL, either Northern or 
Southern, air or kiln dried; latter preferred. 
Rough. 
Address “E-25”, 


7834 W. 











care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
1x4 R/L No. 3 Ponderosa rgh. res. 
1x6, 8, 10, 12” No. 2, No. 3, No. 4 Ponderosa 


S48, R/L. 
1x10 and 12” No. 4 Ponderosa 82S, R/L. 
2x4 No. 2&Btr. R/L. S4S or can use Northern 
stock, straight or mixed carloads. 
Quote prices f.o.b. cars and freight rate to 
Chicago; part cash with order, to well rated 
concern. Balance sight draft less 2% on guar- 
anteed grades from responsible shippers. 
Can furnish AA1 and AA-2X priority. 
Address ‘“E-26’, care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Will place large order for Beech Squares 2% x 
3 80 & 34”; also 15% x 15%, 19” to 42” green 
also oak, ash & sap green squares, 
Quote price at 








fou saw; 
and beech, oak, & elm lumber. 
mill. 

Address “E-29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED FOR CASH 
6 cars 1” and 2” softwood lumber, 
or species. 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 
7834 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, IIl. 
Phone: Elmwood Park 1198 


LUMBERMEN NOTICE 
We are in the market for a quantity of cut or 
milled lumber of various dimensions. Dry soft 
or hard wood. Today’ s specifications as follows: 
4"°x48" — 3°x60” ee rae & 2”x60”" — 2% "xin" x74” 
14%4"x3"x48”" — 4”x8” —and many other sizes. 
Write for al bpp ieronong and blueprints. 
Address | “E-: ” care American _Lumberman, | 


WANTED 
pine, dry rough or dressed. 
White Pine dry, rough or 





any grade 








4/4 to 8/4 N. C. 
4/4 to 8/4 Eastern 
dressed. 





4/4 to 8/4 gum, poplar, soft maple, and beech 
rough. Dry stock, cash terms; write fully. 
FOREST BOX & LUMBER CO., 

Long Island City. 

WANTED 
Lumber camps and mills to wreck. Also buy 
new and used lumber, and other lumber yard 

items. 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 
7834 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, III. 


Phone: Elmwood Park 1198 





Wanted—USED MACHINERY 


WANTED TO BUY 


20 to 30 Ton Locomotive Crane. 
10 to 20 Ton Gas Locomotive. 
1,000 GPM Underwriters Fire Pump. 
15,000 to 20,000 Gal. Oil Tank 
THE DARIEN CORPORATION 
49 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 


BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 


We are in the market for nailing machines, 
open and closed back anywhere from two to 
eighteen track. Also interested in Mereen John- 
son or Morgan Matchers, Edge Trimmers, 
Squeezers and Band Resaws, and any other box 
equipment used in box working factories. 
Address “C-78,”" care American Lumberman. 














WANTED TO BUY 
Four wheel warehouse trucks. 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 
78384 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, IIl. 
Phone: Elmwood Park 1198 





RIP SAW WANTED 
We want a chain feet straight 


Give full particulars 
WOODENWARE P RODU CTS CORPORATION 
Louis, Mo. 


122 N. 7th St. St. 


WANTED 


New or good used late model Band Saw Grind- 
ing Machine to take 12” saw, right hand mill. 
P. A. NIEDERRITER & CO., Marble, Pa. 


line rip saw. 





WANTED %& 
& Btr. Sycamore, Beech or Tupelo 
mixed cars. Give amount of No. 
DODGE AND SON, Ashtabula, O. 


Wanted— 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Will purchase outright, or partnership, 
or medium size woodworking shop. 
particulars. 
Address ‘‘D-79,”’ care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—MISCELLANEOUS 


RAILS WANTED 


Principally 16-20-25-30 Ib. 
THE W. H. DYER CO. 
Louis, Mo. 


No. 2 Com. 
in straight or 
2 Com. J. P. 














in small 
Give full 














Fullerton Bldg., St. 


RAILS WANTED. ANY SIZE OR QUANTITY 
Particularly 20 Ib. 25 lb. 30 Ib. 35 Ib. & 40 Ib. 
Secure our price before selling. 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP., 

Charleston, W. Va. 

SAWDUST WANTED 
Maple, Birch and Pine sawdust in car lots. 
Please mail samples and_ prices. MADIA 
BROTHERS. 221 Jackson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


For Sale—TIMBER & TIMBER LAND 


























WANTED TO BUY 


Resaw, Band or Circular, medium size. 
Rip Saw, power feed. 





draft. All replies confidential. 


Address “D-66,’"’ care American Lumberman. 
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Give description, condition and price. 
Address “E-36,”’ 





ONTARIO TIMBER FOR SALE 
15 million ft. 70% Hemlock, 2 million White 
Pine, balance Birch principally; Elm, Ash, 
Hard Maple, Spruce & Balsam, Cedar. 





care American Lumberman, 


Address ‘‘C-74,”" care American Lumberman. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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